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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! 


Pure White Patent Rye 





Pure Light Patent Rye 


Pure Cream Rye 
International produces the most complete line of fresh, "ure Cream Special Rye 
flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever *“"* °*"* ®ve 
_ “ ‘ : Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International ,). siends—cream. 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. Dark and Pumpernickel 


International 


SFELLIiBG Cerra a Y 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Every grain individually treated 


Searching cleaning 
effect of exclusive 
“brush-to-brush” action 





























Grain is fed in a thin, even stream (as it would be into 
the nip of a first break roll) between a stoutly-bristled 
rotating brush and a stationary brush. The stationary 
brush is made up of evenly adjustable segments, and 
wraps round the revolving brush. The result is a most 
searching and thorough treatment of each individual 
grain between the bristles, which loosen and remove 
beeswing, dust and dirt, and ensure that the cleanest 
possible wheat is fed to the First Break rolls. It is this 
highly efficient process which has resulted in the im- 
proved ash content of resultant flours where the Lord 
Brush is installed. 


THE RO LAS LORD BRUSH 


Long life of brushes 
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¢ Powerful aspiration on feed and delivery 

Large capacity 

2 Compact—little floor space required 

Z Unique method of adjusting stationary brush to 
wrap round rotating brush 


\utomatically balanced feed and delivery gates 


Swinging feed plate ad- 


(1) justable to flow of stock. 


May also be fixed. 


(2) Two powerful aspirations 
\ controlled from here. 






Adjustable segments of BA) 
>) outer brush (two visible). — 
Si } Note calibrated scale. GQ) 

\ 


[wo main controls easi- 


“a ly reached and adjusted 


\-/ while machine is in mo- 


tion. (4 
Preloaded delivery {gate 


G) ensures full-width, even 


delivery. 
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Robinson give the miller what he wants 


OF ROCHDALE 
THO WAS R2OVWVIWConW S29 £2@enm trp. ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 

In Conede: KIPP KELLY LIMITED 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, TELEPHONE: 92-2507 22 IRWIN AVENUE, TORONTO 6 NTARI TELEPHON! Wa 
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Today, Mom needs only an hour and 36 minutes 
to feed a family of four! Why, only a few years 
ago, she put in five and a half hours every day 
to do the job!* And all this time-saving started 
with bread . . . the first manufactured ready-to-eat, 
prepackaged food! America’s bakers can well 
be proud of their achievements! 























We’re certainly proud to be 
suppliers to such an industry 
. . . to be specialists in milling 
fine, uniform bakery flours that 
more and more bakers every- 
where rely on. 


If you are not making use of 
our specialized services (al- 
though a great many leading 
bakers are), why not send a 
part of your business our way? 
We'll pay the freight on your 
call or wire . . . and give you 
the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


*from an address by George F. Garnatz, President 
National Institute of Food Technologists, Minneapolis, May 8, 1957 
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21.7 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 


In January 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in January was 21,715,000 
sacks, averaging 987,000 sacks a 
working day, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has reported. This com- 
pared with an average output a work- 
ing day of 940,000 sacks in Decem- 
ber and 1,007,000 sacks in January, 
1957. Wheat flour mills in January 
operated at 91.2% of capacity, com- 
pared with 86.9% in December and 
93.6% in January, 1957. 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
duction total, which was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census, is 2.3% less 
than The Miller estimate of 22,220,700 
sacks for January, and also 2.3% less 
than the estimated daily average out- 
put. (This estimate, which was pub- 
lished Feb. 18, listed an average of 
1,010,000 sacks a working day.) 

Flour mills in January ground 49,- 
882,000 bu. wheat, compared with 
45,395,000 bu. in the previous month. 
Wheat offal output was 420,749 tons. 

Rye flour production in January 
was 196,000 sacks. Rye grindings were 
443,000 bu., and 2,442 tons rye offal 
were produced. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 








U.S. About 97% of the totals are re- 
ported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and 
the balance estimated. 
BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
. 
Alva Roller Mills 
To Shut Down 
March 22 
ALVA, OKLA.—Alva Roller Mills 


Co., one of the oldest mills in Okla- 
homa, will shut down milling opera- 
tions March 22, the company has an- 
nounced. The action will idle 50 em- 
ployees of the company. 

The plant is a subsidiary of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City. 
Carl Mallon, manager, said the shut- 
down is for an indefinite period. 

The mill has a daily capacity of 
3,500 sacks and has storage capacity 
for 600,000 bu. The company has ter- 
minal storage capacity of 2 million 
bushels and country elevator storage 
capacity of 172,000 bu. 

Employees were given two weeks 
notice March 7 by a notice posted on 
the company’s bulletin board. “Only 
the flour milling operation will be 
closed down for an indefinite period,”’ 
Mr. Mallon said. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rudolf C. Benson, 
Export Consultant 
For Pillsbury, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Rudolf C. Ben- 
son, technical consultant to Pillsbury 








Mills, Inc., overseas division, died 
March 4 of a heart attack at his 
home in Minneapolis. Mr. Benson 


joined Pillsbury as a clerk in 1917 
and was later employed in the com- 
pany’s quality control department. 
He was appointed director of prod- 
ucts control and in 1953 was made 
technical director for the overseas 
division. Mr. Benson attended the 
University of Minnesota and was a 
member of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Helen Troppe Benson, 
and a son, Jerome. 
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BAKING INDUSTRY'S 
POUNDAGE UP 


CHICAGO—The baking industry is 
recording an increase in bread pro- 
duction, according to information re- 
leased by the American Bakers Assn., 
based on 25% of all the bread pro- 
duced weekly for sale by all bakeries 
and chain stores. The ABA’s report 
on the trend of production of bread 
and other yeast raised products com- 
pares the years 1956 and 1957, and 
shows a total increase of 14% in 
pounds produced for the year 1957 
over 1956. However, starting with the 
first week in October, 1957, produc- 
tion dropped behind the previous year 
except in the eastern region. 





REQUEST SUSPENDED 

OTTAWA—Freight rate increases 
requested by the two Canadian rail- 
ways have again been suspended by 
John Diefenbaker, prime minister 
The announcement of the cabinet de- 
cision recently stated that the sus- 
pension will remain in effect until 
May 1 “to make it possible for the 
government to hear and come to a 
decision upon the appeals that have 
been made against these increases.” 


Mission to Washington: 








Grain Trade Plan May Break 
CCC Stranglehold on Markets 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The first major 
step in breaking the stranglehold 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. on 
the grain trade in domestic and ex- 
port merchandising operations has 
been taken. There is a reasonably 
strong assurance that the policy 
staff of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will accept the pro- 
posals made by a nine-man trade 
committee on March 7. If so, then 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
officers may be instructed to im- 
plement decisions, possibly by 
April 1. 


The committee was headed by Carl 
C. Farrington, representing the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. Other 
members were—R. J. Barnes, North 
American Export Grain Assn.; E. B. 
Evans, Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Assn.; Donald E. Fraser, Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange; Ralph Heg- 





Canadians Sell Wheat to Red China; 
Rumors of Further Business in Offing 


WINNIPEG—A cargo of Canadi- 
an wheat was sold to Red China 
March 6. It was the first deal of 
this nature in nine years. There 
had been an inquiry in the market 
for two cargoes for some time, but 
this was not taken too seriously by 
some members of the trade. Finali- 
zation of the business came as a 
surprise. 


Involved are 350,000 bu. No. 3 
Northern at a _ reported price of 
$1.65% bu., in store, seaboard termi- 
nals. Movement will be out of West 
Coast ports. 

Just whether this initial cargo will 
be followed by other shipments to 
Red China is a matter for conjecture 
among marketmen. Thinking in Van- 
couver is that very little further busi- 
ness will result and that the purchase 
is for political purposes only. Reac- 
tion in Winnipeg was more enthusi- 
astic. Traders say that the market 
offers a tremendous potential and the 


Canadians feel that they have scored 
in obtaining the first order. It is sug- 
gested that if the U.S. continues its 
present policy towards China, Canada 
might have the opportunity of meet- 
ing the requirements of what could 


be the largest wheat market in the 
world 
A Canadian trade mission visited 


China late in 1957 and as recently as 
last January Gordon Churchill, minis- 
ter of trade and commerce, was sug- 
gesting that Canada might be able to 
sell some wheat to the Chinese. Ru- 
mors that other wheat sales 
to China are under negotiation but it 
was not possible to obtain confirma- 
tion of this 

The Canadian trade also considers 
itself to have obtained another edge 
over the U.S. by the sale of barley 
to the value of $4 million to Russia 
This is the first barley purchase by 
the Russians although they have 
bought thousands of tons of Canadian 
wheat for discharge at Vladivostok 
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man, Federation of Cash Grain Com- 
mission Merchants Assn.; Roy F 
Hendrickson, National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives; Julius Mayer, 
Chicago Board of Trade; Warren E. 
Root, Kansas City Board of Trade 
and Robert C. Woodworth, Terminal 
Elevator Grain Merchants Assn. 

William F. Brooks, National Grain 
Trade Council, was secretary of the 
committee 

The trade representatives met with 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, Marvin McLain, assistant 
secretary of agriculture and Walter 
Berger, director of CSS and with 
other officials. 

After many months devoted to dis- 
cussing and examining present CSS 
policies in regard to sales and inven- 
tory management, the committee's 
proposals reflect the first over-all 
constructive step to meet USDA on 
common ground. The trade recognizes 
the government problems and it is 
providing what appears to be an ac- 
ceptable remedy 

USDA Problems Heeded 

The proposals are, in essence, con- 
ciliatory and have the great virtue of 
paying heed to USDA problems and 
to the goals of Mr. Benson in taking 
government agencies out of competi- 
tive positions with private industry 

The meeting was conducted in an 
atmosphere of serious examination of 
the proposals without acrimony—as 

(Turt FREEDOM, page 27) 


Officials Suggest 
Trade Help to Solve 
Other Farm Problems 


WASHINGTON—When indicating 
the favorable view taken of the grain 
trade’s proposals, officials of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture have ex- 
pressed the hope that the trade may 
be persuaded to offer its help and 
influence in solving other problems 
now confronting Mr. Benson. 

Mentioned in this connection is the 
“freeze” bill recently favorably re- 
ported to the Senate. The reversal 
of policy involved would do much to 
reverse the work of the secretary in 
bringing price supports into relation- 
ship with conditions directly result- 
ing from the revolution in U.S. farm- 
ing, officials 

Another item of major disturbance 
at USDA is the pending amendment 


assert 


to the barter provisions of Public 
Law 480. Officials fear that this 
broad allotment, with its emphatic 


direction to USDA in regard to the 
exploitation of barter deals with only 
a minimum of restrictions, could lit- 
erally end in the take-over of the 
entire grain export business. It could 
paralyze existing wheat export sub- 
sidy operations and make the trade 
proposals, now under review, mean- 
ingless 

USDA officials believe that it is not 
unreasonable to hope that the nine- 
man trade committee may find merit 
in their attitude and can contribute 
some means whereby the most drastic 
effects of these legislative proposals 
can be modified, not only to the ad- 
vantage of USDA, but to the advan- 
tage of the trade 
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‘Fditorials 


In the Cause of Grain Trade Freedom 


HERE are many men in the grain, flour and 

other trades closely associated with agricul- 
ture, some of them already in sight of top man- 
agement status, who have never known what it is 
like to work in a completely free market, unen- 
cumbered by government activity or participation 
of any kind. 

Some of these men saw service during the war 
and when they returned to their firms, or joined 
the trade as freshmen, the government had its ten- 
tacles firmly embedded in the agricultural economy 
of which grain merchandising and flour milling are 
important components. No matter into what sphere 
their efforts were directed, there was a govern- 
ment agency or a government man at their elbows. 

In the immediate postwar years controls and 
restrictions were looked upon as evils made neces- 
sary by the problems of reconstructing an econ- 
omy put badly out of gear by the warload. But the 
grip of officialdom never relaxed and that grip was 
doubly strengthened by the price support complex 
of a group of men in Congress known as the “farm 
bloc.” John Cipperly has some trenchant things to 
say about this farm bloc and its activities over the 
years in his column, Capital Comment, on page 7 
of this issue. Many of those men in the trade who 
have never known the free market will find in his 
story some of the history which prefaced the im- 
broglio from which far-sighted men in the trade 
are striving to extricate themselves. 

For some months now a nine-man committee, 
drawn from all facets of the grain trade across 
the nation, has been working on a plan aimed at 
regaining freedom for the trade, for in that free- 
dom there is seen the only hope for the future and, 
what is more important, for the future of that seg- 
ment of the American economy in which the grain 
trade plays an important part. 

Their brief, presented to Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, and his key officers on 
March 7—a report appears on page 3—is a rea- 
soned document and the case is well put. It is per- 
suading. 

The trade is merely restating the American way 
of life when it says in the preamble: “. . . the fed- 
eral government should perform only those func- 
tions which cannot be performed adequately and 
effectively by private persons or state and local 
government units. Americans generally recognize 
the all-important role of private and competitive 
enterprise in constantly improving our standard of 
living. They believe that the federal government, 
instead of competing with its citizens or usurping 
their functions, should continually strive to pro- 
mote and encourage private initiative and competi- 
tive enterprise.” 

In the specific case of grain there has been 
evolved over the years an efficient and highly com- 
petitive marketing system. The brief puts it suc- 
cinctly: “In the interest of grain producers and 
consumers, the Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
public generally, this private grain marketing sys- 
tem should be encouraged by being utilized to the 
maximum degree instead of being weakened by 
government competition, encroachment and domi- 
nation. Without an established efficient marketing 
system our entire economy will suffer.” 

The nine-man trade committee, headed by Carl 
C. Farrington, wishes to lift the trade from the 
stagnation that ineffably surrounds it. The sug- 


gestions made are constructive; officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are reported to 
have received the proposals favorably. It would 
not be surprising to know that they also received 
them with relief. 

There appears to be no reason for delaying ac- 
ceptance and there are no mechanical difficulties 
to preclude acceptance of the trade’s suggested 
date of April 1. Unfortunately, it is inherent in 
government that before policies can be altered 
there is a tendency on the part of some officials to 
raise objections to change, objections for the sake 
of objections. Often the arguments advanced 
against a positive course of action, such as Mr. 
Farrington’s committee suggests, are specious at 
best. Objections can be more aptly described as 
excuses, setting forth difficulties out of all propor- 
tion to their importance. 

It cannot be said of Mr. Benson that he is not 
ready to make changes where he feels changes are 
necessary for the well-being of the agricultural] 
economy. He does not lack courage and he appreci- 
ates courage in others. After making a favorable 
impression with its carefully prepared proposals, 
the grain trade surely can look for success in its 
fight for the freedom so many of its members 
deem necessary not only for successful business 
but, equally important, for survival as a trade and 
as an integral part of the American economy. 


Over-Capacity 

MAJOR talking point wherever millers fore- 
A gather, and often a cause for grief, is the 
excess capacity that plagues the industry. Con- 
traction is inevitable but despite this it is sad to 
hear of another mill—Alva Roller Mills Co., one 
of the oldest in Oklahoma—shutting down for an 
indefinite period. 

But of the excess capacity so often talked 
about, how much is really excess? This question 
is prompted by a report issued by the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s committee on economic policy, 
a committee headed by Harry A. Bullis, General 
Mills, Inc. 

The report does not deal with flour milling 
specifically, but it is well worth the expenditure 
of a few minutes of reading time for any miller. 
One of the most tricky propositions advanced in 
recent years is that which regards unused capacity 
as economic waste. Should we define full employ- 
ment, specifically or by implication, as that level 
of production at which each basic industry is at 
or close to 100% of operation? Morever, how do 
you define capacity? Five days a week? Six? 
Seven? 

Agreed there is excess capacity in the milling 
industry. But it is questionable how much is ef- 
ficient and capable of operation on a low-cost 
basis. Obsolescence is inevitable. The report, en- 
titled “Resisting Business Contraction,” suggests 
that one of the key areas where businesses can 
turn unfavorable economic factors into a potential 
plus is in the updating of capacity and machines, 
as distinct from outright expansion, in order to 
reduce production costs and raise output per man- 
hour. 

That the milling industry is alive to this re- 
quirement is obvious from the millions of dollars 
now going into the modernization program, much 
needed programs, it can be added in all truth. 
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USDA Sends Millers Orders 
For 143.6 Million Lb. Flour 


WASHINGTON — Orders to process 


Commodity 


Credit 


Corp.-owned 


wheat into 143,660,800 lb. flour and CCC-owned corn into 34,001,750 Ib. yellow 
degermed cornmeal for the foreign donation program were telegraphed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to mills March 7. The totals include 36.6 
million Ib. flour and 6.6 million lb. cornmeal for an International Cooperation 
Administration program in Italy. Details of the orders are appended. All 


charges listed for cornmeal are credit charges. 


FLOUR 


Milling point 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Company— 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 


Acme-Evans Co., Inc 


Chicago 
Abilene, Kansas 


Eckhart Milling Co 
Abilene Fiour Mills Co 


Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas/Ft. Worth 


Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co Mt. Vernon, Ind 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co El Reno, Okla 


Claflin 


Oklahoma City 


Kansas 
Acme Flour Mills Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Kansas City or St. Joseph, Mo 
Whitewater Fiour Mills Co Whitewater, Kansas 


Russell-Miller Milling Co Dallas 


Alton, Ill 


Buffalo 


Bay State aay | Co Leavenworth, Kansas 
oO 


Rodney Milling Kansas City, McPherson, Topeka 
Flour Mills of America, Inc Kansas City 
New Braunfels, Texas 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc Enid, Okla 
Buffalo 


Louisville, Ky 
Springfield, Il 


Atchison, Kansas 


Shawnee, Okla 


Shawnee Milling Co 
Wichita, Kansas 


Kansas Milling Co 


Moundridge, Kansas 


Hunter Milling Co Wellington, Kansas 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 
Okeene Milling Co Okeene, Okla 


Lexington Roller Mills, Inc Lexington, Ky. 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Winfield/Newton, Kansas 


General Mills, Inc Buffalo 


Kansas City 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 


El Reno, Okla 
International Milling Co Buffalo 


Lockport, N.Y. 


Cleveland 
Blackwell, Okla 


Greenville, Texas 


*Credit. +Bread. ¢Whole wheat. **Bread for Italy 


(Turn to CORNMEAL AWARDS, page 32) 
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Dr. Lowell E. Netherton 


Dr. L. E. Netherton 
Named Chief Chemist 
For Victor Chemical 


CHICAGO D. G. Brower 
president of research of Victor Chem- 
ical Works, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Lowell E. Nether- 
ton as chief chemist. He succeeds the 
late Willard H. Woodstock. 

Dr. Netherton completed his under- 
graduate work at Western Illinois 
State College. His studies were inter- 
rupted during World War II while 
he served 30 months in the Navy 
Following his military service, he at- 
tained his doctorate in chemistry at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1950 

Dr. Netherton started with Victor 
as a research chemist in the Chicags 
Heights laboratories in March, 1950 
and promoted to supervisor of 
inorganic research in October, 1954 

Dr. Netherton has been granted 
several patents on the manufacture 
and application of Victor chemicals 
and is the author of several technical 
papers published by the American 
Chemical Society. He is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, Sig- 
ma Xi, national research society, and 
Phi Lambda Upsilon, honorary chemi- 
cal organization. He and his wife, 
Hazel, have two sons and a daughter 
and reside in Park Forest, Ill 


vice 


was 
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Pioneer Section, 


AACC, to Meet 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Section, American 
Cereal Chemists, has scheduled a 
meeting March 21-22 at the Lassen 
Hotel, Wichita. There will be an in- 
formal gathering and committee 
meetings starting at 8 p.m. March 
21. The allied trades will have a hos- 
pitality room 

The meeting will be called to order 
at 9:15 a.m. March 22 by Lyle Car- 


The Pioneer 
Association of 


mony, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. This will be followed by a 
business session which will include 


the election of officers and commit- 
tee reports 
Speakers and their topics include: 


Research on Wheat Products Kenneth 
R. Majors, extension grain ut ation spe 

sist,» U.S. Department of Ag on 
Peoria, Il] 

Nutr t Plus Values for Cereal Prod 
ucts (Ly Charlies Feld re 1 i & 
B ge 8 l «& 

Brook NY 

Mair nit r I 
Salary | H Sel 
né ' . er tust 1 products i s 
I sbury M Minneay 

Pr t t i ‘ f ‘ 

4 re S er, I sbury Mills, I Enid 





William R. Duerr, 
Retired Executive 


Of FMA, Dies 


KANSAS CITY—William R. Duerr 
74, former vice president and execu- 
tive sales director, Flour Mills of 
America In Kansas City died 
March 7 at his home. Mr. Duerr re- 


tired on Jan. 1 after 50 
sociation with the milling 


yeal S as- 
industry, 


most of which was spent with the 
Flour Mills organization 

Mr. Duerr entered the milling busi- 
ness in 1909 as sales manager for the 


Kemper Mill & El 


ganoxie, Kansas, a firn 


business some years ago. Previously 
he had been employed by Bemis Bro 
3ag Co. at Kansas City. In 1912 he 
became sales manager for the Bulte 
Mills, Kansas City, a unit of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. He became man- 
iger in 1920 

When the Kansas Flour Mills Co 
built new plant in North Kansas 
Cit 1923, Mr. Duerr became man- 
ger of that mill and three years 
later became general sales manager 
of FMA when the corporation was 
formed in a merger of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. and Valier & Spies 
Milling Co 


Export Service 
Mr. Duerr served f time as an 
export sales manager during his mill- 
ing career. He 
export business for the 


Mills C for 


charge of all 
Kansas Flour 
and 


was 


some years sola 





William R. Duerr 


enormous quantities of flour to Allied 
countries during World War I. These 
sales involved not only the production 
of his own company but also pur- 
chases from 53 other mills 

Mr. Duerr always took part in in- 
dustry affairs and milling organiza- 
tions. He was active in the South- 


western Millers League and served as 
a director of the Millers National 
Federation from 1938 to 1941. He was 
a member of the isas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. for many years and 
served as treasurer of this organiza- 
tion for some time. 

Mr. Duerr was also a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Kan- 
sas City Club, Mission Hills Country 


Kar 


Club, Mercury Club and the Sixth 
Church of Christ Scientist. He was a 
Mason and a Shriner. Funeral ser- 


vices were held in Kansas City March 


10 
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Air-Classification Techniques 
Reported to Bakery Engineers 
At 34th Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO—Spotlighted during the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, in addi- 
tion to procedures for efficient qual- 
ity production of baked foods, was 
i report on the processing of wheat 
flours by air-classification techniques. 

Appearing during the second day of 
the meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here, Frank W. Wichser, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, de- 
scribed and illustrated new tech- 
niques in milling used by his firm un- 
of “turbo-milling.” 
new subject re- 
ceived considerable attention from 
the audience as Mr. Wichser de- 
scribed several particle size fraction 
types, each having a different baking 
performance characteristic. 

Mr. Wichser indicated that “flour 
is not a powder milled from a homo- 
geneous endosperm, as was thought 
previously.” It is this variation with- 
in the endosperm which permits dif- 
erent fractions of the flour contain- 

ig different baking characteristics. 

Mr. Wichser pointed out that the 

eparation of wheat for milling calls 

r tempering so a differential tough- 
ness exists between the bran and the 
endosperm. In the roller mill, the op- 
posing roll moving at approximately 
times the speed of the holding 
roll does not actually grind the wheat 
Derry 


name 


important 


ler the 


Th 
A tkiD 


but applies a shock action or 
impact. One of the prime reasons 
why baking characteristics change 
from year to year, in Mr. Wichser’s 
pinion, is that the percentages of 


fine and coarse material within the 
endosperm vary each crop year. 
The conventional milling technique 
produces particles of sizes throughout 
the range. The type of air-classifica- 
tion now being used allows fraction- 
iting in the finer ranges and allows 
1 flour to be tailored by removing the 
material which is not needed. This 
fractionating by air takes place after 
the conventional milling process has 
produced a standard type of flour. 
For instance, the speaker pointed 
Kansas hard winter wheat, 
used for bread baking 


ut that 
commonly 


BAKERY ENGINEERS OFFICERS—The 1958-59 officers 
of the American Society of Bakery Engineers, which last 
week concluded its 34th annual meeting in Chicago, are 
shown above. In the front row, left to right, are: H. 
Alvin Meyer, Grocers Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., first 
vice president; Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., 


alone, contains 30% of low protein 
starchy material, usually part of cake 
flour and used for cake making. 

The process may also help the mill- 
er and baker by upgrading the ma- 
terial when larger particles are re- 
moved from a cake flour by air classi- 
fication, Mr. Wichser said. 


Particles and Classification 

Mr. Wichser showed that the par- 
ent flour by air classification can pro- 
duce varying percentages of protein 
and endosperm chunk particles. For 
instance, a soft wheat will contain 
20% of very fine high protein, 60% 
of fine low protein, and 20% of endo- 
sperm chunk particles. The hard 
wheat will contain 15% of very fine 
high protein, 259% of fine low protein, 
and 60% of endosperm chunk parti- 
cles. 

From a hard winter wheat bread 
flour, in which the parent flour con- 
tains 11.7 protein and 0.43 ash, air 
classification will produce any num- 
ber of classifications, but three or four 
fractions are generally sufficient. In 
his example, four fractions were used: 
The high protein fraction had 20% 
protein and 0.44 ash, the endosperm 
chunk contained 11.5 protein and 0.41 
ash; the flour suitable for cookie and 
cracker production was 7.0 protein 
and 0.44 ash while the cake flour con- 
tained 6.0 protein and 0.33 ash. For 
cake use it is best if the starch parti- 
cles are void of protein, Mr. Wichser 
said. 

A series of slides was shown which 
illustrated the quality of baked prod- 
ucts available from the hard winter 
wheat flour under five particle size 
classifications: 1. the parent bread 
flour, 2. fines low protein, 3. chunk 
endosperm, 4. intermediate fines low 
protein-starchy, and 5. fines low pro- 
tein-starchy. In showing the products 
ranging from bread to cookies made 
with these five fractions, Mr. Wichser 
pointed out that it is the particle size 
that is important in cake flour, and 
the protein level can be manipulated 
after the particle size is decided upon. 

“It is believed that the baker will 


MILLER 


see many more air classified flours,” 
Mr. Wichser said. “The vagaries of 
weather can be minimized and greater 
uniformity supplied. Greater flexibil- 
ity is also available, particularly in 
foreign countries where hard winters 
cannot be grown.” 


No Cost Boost Expected 

In response to various questions 
from the audience, Mr. Wichser point- 
ed out that soon the baker will be 
getting superior flours at no addition- 
al cost and that better flavor results, 
according to flavor tests by people us- 
ing the flour. It is felt that the flour 
will be generally available soon, and 
that most major milling companies 
will be supplying air classified flours. 
No differences in mixing, fermenta- 
tion or absorption were noticed, ex- 
cept that the absorption is changed 
slightly for the better by removal of 
the low protein fractions. 

A discussion of the effect of normal 
ingredients on white bread produc- 
tion, and the importance of the equip- 
ment in the control of quality was 
described by Robert G. Dibble, Inter- 
state Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
as some of the factors affecting the 
character of white bread. Reviewing 
the desirable attributes of the soft 
white bread that is still the best sell- 
ing loaf in the country, Mr. Dibble re- 
ported that “salesmen say it must be 
fresh and soft, wrapped neatly and 
sealed well, fine in grain and free of 
holes with good flavor to eat right 
without being soggy or dry, retain its 
freshness and flavor and be uniform 
from day to day.” Admitting that this 
was quite an order, Mr. Dibble re- 
ported the methods used in his bak- 
eries to produce such a product and 
gave his opinions of the effect each 
ingredient had upon the bread. 

Warm flour was thought to pro- 
duce better bread than a cold flour 
with better absorption. Mr. Dibble 
recommended storing the flour for 10 
days so that the flour will go to the 
mixer at approximately 75°. He did 
not believe that water was any par- 
ticular problem, since most water is 
8 to 8.5 pH and that analyses of wa- 
ter characteristics were available 
from the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, local deparfments of agricul- 
ture, water departments and the like. 
If the pH of water gets above 9 or 
9.5, then allowances might have to 
be made. 

A high sugar content makes the 
crust tender and hard to handle under 
mechanized conditions, Mr. Dibble 





New Orleans, La., president, and Clifton R. Scarborough, 
Scarborough Industrial Foods Co., Charlotte, N.C., second 
vice president. In the back row are Victor E. Marx, 
secretary-treasurer of the organization, and Clayton C. 
Daley, Alfred Nickles Bakery, Navarre, Ohio, elected 
third vice president of the bakery engineers. 
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ASBE COVERAGE 


Editorial and photographic cover- 
age of the 34th annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, held in Chicago March 3-6, 
was handled by the following mem- 
bers of The Northwestern Miller 
staff: Frank W. Cooley, Minneapolis, 
Henry S. French and Don E. Rogers, 
Chicago. 





said. He urged the bakers to use as 
much salt as possible, with 24% on 
flour weight about right, since too 
much makes the bread firm in the 
market. 

Mr. Dibble also made the following 
observations about the supplementary 
ingredients in bread production: 

Over-malted flour will cause 
grain to open up 

Fungal enzymes allow a reduction 
in mixing time. 

The miller is equipped to properly 
blend flour—the baker is not. 

The baker must watch his cleanup 
time in order to check absorption, 
control and correct mixing. 

(Mr. Dibble showed several slides 
and instrument curves showing how 
such a chart could help the baker con- 
trol mixing time and absorption.) 

The use of plastic coatings on the 
rolls of make-up equipment will cut 
down on the use of dusting flour and 
result in fewer streaks in the finished 
bread. 

The factors affecting flavor of 
white bread were scheduled to be 
discussed by Adam H. Bradbury, con- 
sultant of Toronto, Ont., but Mr. 
Bradbury was too ill to appear on the 
program and his paper was read by 
D. S. Williams, packaging and tech- 
nical director of the Consolidated 
Bakeries of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 

“White bread does not have the 
flavor and eating quality it should 
and the housewife realizes it,’’ Mr 
Bradbury’s paper disclosed. He urged 
that the baker do less advertising 
about a product's soft silky texture 
and do more work on flavor and eat- 
ing quality to encourage wider con- 
sumption. 


the 


Poor Fermentation Cited 

In Mr. Bradbury’s opinion, the lack 
of flavor and eating quality in pres- 
ent-day white bread is not because of 
any lack in the ingredients but mere- 
ly poor sponge fermentation. For that 
reason, Mr. Bradbury felt that better 
ferméntation is the No. 1 factor in 
good eating quality, and suggested 
that the bakery engineers “check with 
the brewmaster” for pointers on prop- 
er fermentation. 

In Mr. Bradbury’s opinion, difficul- 
ties in fermentation have been with 
the baking industry ever since com- 
bining of wheat started many years 
ago. At that time, when flour made of 
combined wheat began appearing in 
the bakery, the standard fermenta- 
tion procedures produced a bread of 
poor quality. This development was 
later defeated by a mechanical means, 
but Mr. Bradbury feels that the whole 
trouble was not machining, it was 
fermentation because grain harvested 
by combine was not abie to develop 
naturally the necessary fungal en- 
zymes. The problem should have been 
overcome by adding fungal enzymes 
to the mix rather than by changes in 
machine practice. If properly used, 
Mr. Bradbury is sure the fungal en- 
zymes provide more perfect fermen- 
tation, thus improving eating quality. 
Longer fermentation time is not the 
answer since yeast alone cannot do 
everything to improve the quality of 
the mix; yeast food and fungal en- 
zymes are necessary. 
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The antics of the farm bloc—or its 
shattered splinters—in Congress to 
discredit Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, 
are little short of 
astonishing as its 
members painfully 
attempt to lay at 
the secretary's 
doorstep responsi- 
bility for actions 
which he has had 
to take because 
they are statutory 
in nature and 
which he could not 
avoid even if he 
chose. Possibility 
in the distant fu- 





John Cipperly 
some researcher 
ture seeking information on the mo- 
res of the present generation in mus- 
ty libraries will be staggered when 
the contradictions currently apparent 


come to light again—and all this 
without any sign on the part of the 
perpetrators that they are aware of 
them. 

Originally, the farm bloc in Con- 
gress represented a snug, comfortable 
club, its sole reason for existence be- 
ing to provide a high level of pros- 
perity for the farmer at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense. When the farm bloc 
gained its high prestige, standing and 
influence in Congress, farmers were 
suffering from a cruel depression 
which returned to them mere pit- 
tances in return for their labor. 

The rallying point of the farm bloc 
was under the banner of “parity,” 
meaning roughly equality of income 
for the farmers with other segments 
of national life. 

The level of parity price support, 
conceived by the architects of the 
farm bloc, was at first relatively small 
in relation to the levels we know to- 
day; once the farm bloc saw its suc- 
cess, it gradually boosted the level 
of support up to 90% of parity for 
basic commodities. And other produc- 
ers wanted in and were let in. 


Sidedoor Approach 

The 90% of parity support was 
reached through a sidedoor approach, 
a way which its sponsor, it is _ be- 
lieved, never contemplated when he 
obtained enactment of the high level 
of support as a wartime measure to 
encourage farmers to undertake max- 
imum production as part of the war 
effort. This measure, known as _ the 
Steagall amendment to the Emergen- 
cy Price Control Act of 1942, was de- 
signed to remain in effect until two 
years after hostilities ended. That 
date has come and gone, and we still 
have large vestiges of the war-bred 
price support level which Mr. Benson 
wants to eliminate and which the 
farm bloc wants to retain as a perma- 
nent part of the farm economy. 


Acreage Controls Added 


As the farm bloc improved its in- 
fluence in Congress, it added acreage 
controls as an instrument of protec- 
tion against possible over-production 
of farm commodities under price sup- 
port programs, comfortable in the be- 
lief that by cutting back acreage, it 
could reduce supply in future years, 
thus justifying the retention of high 
supports. 

Price supports and acreage allot- 
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ments looked like the perfect formula 
for perpetual farmer-prosperity. 

However, as farming techniques im- 
proved and the farm revolution slow- 
ly but imperceptibly got under way, 
surpluses had an embarrassing way 
of making their presence known and 
this sent the farm bloc members 
scurrying to find some way of re-es- 
tablishing the perfection of their 
formula. 

The bloc devised the flexii;’e slid- 
ing scale of parity level of support 
which appeared to be all that was 
needed to restore the formula of price 
supports and acreage allotments to 
their virginal purity. The system had 
the virtue of being automatic, there- 
by removing from Congress any re- 
sponsibility for needed adjustments in 
price support levels—and after enact- 
ing this provision Congress rested. 

But surpluses just grew and grew. 
They failed to accommodate Con- 
gress. 


Mr. Benson Appears 

About the time Mr. Benson took 
over as secretary, with his philosophy 
that price supports and acreage al- 
lotments were a drag on the farm 
economy, he was forced by the flex- 
ible price support provision of the 
farm law to impose lower levels of 
support and to impose the most dras- 
tic acreage allotment penalties. 

But the farm bloc never contem- 
plated such conditions when they ori- 
ginated their formula. The affluent 
comfort of the farm bloc club was dis- 
turbed. Corn-farmer members of the 
club eyed the cotton farmer with 
deep distrust. Did not the cotton 
farmer plant his excess acreages with 
corn and thereby set himself up as a 
competitor of the corn grower? This 
has been repeated for crop after crop. 
The wise farmers saw what was hap- 
pening and raised their voices in pro- 
test. But the farm politicians were 
not to be denied. Did they nof create 
a formula of prosperity for the farm- 
er? It worked once; it should work 
again. 

In the face of repeated attacks by 
Mr. Benson, the farm bloc has been 
forced to give ground and now it is 
staging a rearguard action. Mr. Ben- 
son is administering the very law they 
helped to write, but they want to al- 
ter it to suit their purposes, as wit- 


ness the “freeze” bill. (See page 14.) 

Mr. Benson may have, as the farm 
bloc claims, lowered the income of 
farmers by his actions, but he has 
done so under the law that Congress 
and the dominant farm bloc provided 
him when he took office. He has suc- 
cessfully exposed the fiction of their 
price support-acreage allotment hy- 
pothesis. 

Perhaps the farm bloc is hiding its 
embarrassment behind its bitter at- 
tacks on Mr. Benson because he has 
demonstrated the falsity of its po- 
sition. The latest effort—the “freeze’’ 
bill and its attendant parts is nothing 
more or less than economic comedy 
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District No. 5, AOM, 
Sets Spring Meeting 


ST. LOUIS—District No. 5, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, will hold 
its spring meeting at the Hotel 
Statler in St. Louis March 14-15. The 
meeting will get under way with a 
social evening March 14. Refresh- 
ments will be provided by the allied 
trades 

Speakers and their topics on the 
program March 15 will be: 
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BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LirFe— 


Dudley Watson, 
Retired Miller, Dies 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Dudley 
Watson, 96, a 55-year resident of 
Wichita, died March 7. He and his 


brother, the late William R. Watson 
who was 100 years old at the time of 


his death, owned and operated the 
Watson Milling Co. here for many 
years. Upon their retirement, their 


mill was purchased by the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, which later dis- 
posed of its holdings to General Mills, 
Inc. The brothers had owned and op- 


erated flour mills in Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Knoxville, Tenn., and Jersey 
City, N.J. before coming to Wichita 
in 1903 





USDA REQUESTS OFFERS TO SUPPLY 
100 MILLION LB. FLOUR, CORNMEAL 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. 


Department of Agriculture has announced 


that offers have been requested to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 76,061,400 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 24,425,750 Ib. corn- 


meal for domestic and foreign donation. 


Of the 76 million pounds flour, 16,369,000 Ib. will be all purpose flour, 
3,887,100 Ib. bread flour and 760,000 Ib. whole wheat flour for donation through 
domestic outlets such as school lunch programs, institutions, and welfare 
agencies, The remaining 55 million pounds consists of 13,485,400 Ib. all purpose 
flour, 37,035,000 Ib. bread flour and 4,524,900 Ib. whole wheat flour for donation 
to U.S. private welfare organizations for distribution abroad. 

Of the 24 million pounds cornmeal, 9,761,150 Ib. will be for domestic do- 
nation and 14,664,600 Ib. for foreign donation. The cornmeal for domestic use 
may be either regular or degermed, and for foreign use degermed only. 

Offers are due not later than 4 p.m. (EST) Tuesday, March 18, for accept- 


ance by midnight Friday, March 28. 


USDA has accepted offers to have approximately 4.7 million bushels 
of CCC-owned wheat processed into 211,280,800 Ib. flour and approximately 
3 million bushels of CCC-owned corn into 101,110,800 Ib. cornmeal. 














BULGOUR NOW INCLUDED 
IN EXPORT PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON—The wheat export 
program under which cash payments 
are made on exports of U.S.-produced 
flour is being modified to include bul- 
gour, a semi-processed wheat product, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced. The degree of process- 
ing in making bulgour is similar to 
the processing required for flour, fa 
rina and semolina now included in the 
program. Bulgour is a food processed 
from wheat by steaming under pres- 
sure, and is widely used in the Mid- 
die East. In 1954, USDA made wheat 
available for a pilot plant operation 
to process bulgour experimentally 
from U.S.-produced wheat and to test 
the market potential of commercially 
produced bulgour in the middle and 
far eastern areas. Work conducted 
under the experimental project has 
been instrumental in developing a 
limited interest in bulgour in the Far 
East, particularly in Korea. The 
modification of the export program 
will permit commercial development 
of this market and may help to 
broaden outlets for U.S.-produced 
wheat, USDA said. The cash export 
payment on bulgour will amount to 
86.8% of the daily-announced export 
rate for extraction flour. An 
amendment adding bulgour to the 
terms and conditions of the flour ex- 
port program will be sent to the 
trade shortly, USDA said. (Another 
report on page 16.) 


"907 
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Canada Announces 
Personnel Moves 
In Grain Unit 


TORONTO William Van Vliet, 
chief, grain division, department of 
trade and commerce, Ottawa, since 


1956, has been posted to Guatemala 
as Canadian government trade com- 
missioner 

Dr. S. C. Hudson, assistant director 
of the agriculture and _ fisheries 
branch, has assumed the additional 
responsibilities of heading up the 
grain division. Robert M. Esdale has 
been appointed assistant chief (ad- 
ministration) and will be concerned 
principally with the day to day opera- 
tional and liaison part of the work for 
which the division is responsible. 

W. F. Hillhouse, who until recently 
was the department's agricultural sec- 
retary in Buenos Aires, has been as- 
signed a new position in the grain 
division as coordinator, markets de- 
velopment. In this capacity he will be 
concerned with market intelligence 
and trade promotional activities 


——BSREAD is 


IWA Sales by U.S. 
Total 936,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period Feb. 26-March 4, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 936,000 bu. wheat (in- 
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cluding wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) for re- 
cording under the _ international 


Wheat Agreement against the 1957-58 
year quotas. The sales for the period 
included 332,642 cwt. flour (770,000 
bu. in wheat equivaljent), and 166,000 
bu. wheat. The importing country 
principally involved in the sales was 
the Netherlands. Cumulative sales by 


the U.S. since the opening of quotas 
for the 1957-58 year on June 1, 1957, 
are 77,467,000 bu. USDA also an- 


as- 


nounced that the 1957-58 quota 
signed to Venezuela had been filled 
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Chain Bakeries Spark Flurry 
Of Hard Winter Flour Sales, 
Bookings Extended 30 Days 











te 


of hard 

mainly 30- 
bookings by 
highlighted the 
pe riod which ended March 


run winter 
buying 


old 


we xderate 

wheat flour 
A iy extensions of 
large chain bakeries, 
seven-day 


10. Bookings were apparently en- 
( waiall by the growing probability 
of a tighter cash wheat supply be- 
tween now and June 30. By the same 
token, extensions were made cau- 
tiously and for limited periods to 
carry bakers nicely into new crop 
time. Buyers indicated a widespread 
awareness of the hard winter wheat 
crop coming up in the Southwest, 


and the strong possibility that it will 
be of record proportions and may 
carry softer flour prices along with 


it 

Flour business transacted for the 
week pushed sales by mills of the 
Southwest to 237% of five-day mill- 


r capacity, compared with the pre- 
mus week when buying was almost 
1 blank at 22% of capacity. A trifling 
.ount of the passing business was 
shared by mills in the central states, 
but amounted to no more than 50% 
f capacity in that area. 


Elsewhere, there were some prob- 
ing efforts by spring wheat mills to 
spark buying, mainly at attractive 
price concessions by mills along the 


seaboard. It met with little 
however. 

The growing concern in the East 
ver lagging retail bakery sales, hit 
by unemployment, last week gave 
rise to reports of efforts at renegotia- 
tion of old flour contracts, apparent- 
ly the result of supplies contracted 
-arlier and not yet consumed. These 
fforts, too, apparently met with little 


success 


eastern 


success, 


directions over the coun- 
try showed a tendency to dip from 
the previous week, and a correspond- 
ng drop in mill running time seemed 
to be in evidence. The drop in run- 
ning time spurred a brisk pick up in 
nterest in mill byproducts. 
Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 102% of five 
lay capacity, compared with 103% 
the previous week and 99% a year 


Shipping 


ago. The most marked decline was at 
Minneapolis, where production was 
ff 17% from the previous week, in 
the central states and the Southeast, 


production was down 9%, and 
on the North Pacific coast, where it 
lropped 6%. All other mills either 
showed modest increases or remained 
it the same level as the previous 
week. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The week was marked 
by a lack of sales, although reports 
persisted of buying elsewhere, a 
marked drop in mill running time, 
and fairly good shipping directions, 
although at a slower rate than in 
previous weeks. Bakery flour quota- 
tions were unchanged from the previ- 
ous week. With the scarcity of sales 
and the fairly heavy drain on exist- 
ing balances, mills look for some buy- 


where 





ing of bakery types before new crop 
time. 

Clears prices were virtually un- 
changed for the regular types, but 
there was a noticeable interest in the 
fancier types of better proteins, 
sparked by a few inquiries. Generally, 
however, the slower rate of mill op- 
erations offset any outright evidence 
of aggressive demand. 

The family flour trade was quiet 
as supermarket chains and other 
users of family types intensified their 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











sales efforts for the Lenten season 
at the retail level in lieu of spending 
their efforts on flour buying. 

The inclusion of some passing busi- 
ness in spring wheat flours did give 
mills a modest increase in sales of 
those types. Sales by spring wheat 
mills for the week amounted to 64% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
only 34% the previous week and 52% 
a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 99% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 96% 
the previous week and 99% a year 
ago. 

Mill running time ranged from 4 to 
5 days. Production by mills at Minne- 
apolis for the week averaged 102% 


of five-day capacity, compared with 
119% a week earlier and 90% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the inter- 
ior Northwest averaged 107% of 
capacity, compared with 105% the 
previous week and 114% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
averaged 105%, compared with 108% 
a week earlier and 102% a year ago. 

Quotations March 7, 100-Ib. cot- 
tons, carlots Minneapolis: Spring 
standard patent $5.83@5.93, spring 
short $5.93@6.03, high gluten $6.13@ 
6.23, first clears $5.27@5.67, whole 
wheat $5.83@5.93; family flour $6.35 
@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The prolonged quiet 
spell in sales of hard winter wheat 
bakery flour was broken last week 
with a flurry of business that amount- 
ed to 237% of five-day milling capac- 
ity. This compared with a sales per- 
centage of 22% a week earlier and 
97% a year ago. Only 4% of the vol- 
ume was for government or export 
accounts. 

Most of the larger chains added a 
month or more to their flour backlog 
late last week, probably influenced by 
the relative strength in cash wheat 
and predictions of tightness in mar- 
ket supplies of free wheat before the 
end of the crop year. Except for the 
few who make 2° policy of staying 
closer to shore, the major bakers 
now are booked to cover their needs 
to June 1, and in some cases well in- 
to the middle of June. Last week’s 
sales were in the volume needed for 
four to six weeks bread production. 

Some of the larger independent 
bakers joined in the buying move 
last week. Most mills said they did 
not sell much to the smaller in- 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Steady, Sales 
Decline; Mill Grind Remains Strong 


URUM and semolina prices 

were steady throughout the 
seven-day period ending March 10. 
Wheat receipts were slightly better 
than the previous period, but still 
barely normal, with all offerings ab- 
sorbed because of a heavy, six-day 
run at the mills. 

Semolina sales ebbed to a price- 
date-of-shipment basis, with manu- 
facturers of macaroni products ap- 
parently very busy with their own 
production operations, as evidenced 
again by the strong call for shipping 
directions and the heavy mill grind. 
Some mills look for a leveling off of 
production schedules in a week or 
two, indicative of a possible break in 
the six-day schedules which have pre- 
vailed generally in the trade since 
mid-January. 

Prices were sustained at existing 
levels as the period ended March 10 
by a sharp dip in daily durum receipts 
at Minneapolis, 50 cars as against 80 


for March 3, the comparable date a 
week earlier. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 122% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
125% a week earlier and 98% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 7 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.38@2.40 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.37@2.39 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.33@2.37 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.32@2.36 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.30@2.34 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
5-day wk. Whly. % 
9 at. of i 
paci uc pac 
March 2-8 ........ 57,500 190,448 122 
Previous week ..... 157,500 *200,788 125 
WO Gn ccnnaves 156,500 153,288 98 
Crop year 
production 
July |, 1957-March 8, 1958 ....... 6,202,938 
July |, 1956-March 9, 1957 ....... 5,442,377 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Rise to Highest 


Crop Year Level 


ILLFEED prices staged a sharp 

run up in almost all areas of 
the country during the seven-day 
period ending March 10, reaching 
crop year highs in all major markets 
Prices of bran and middlings jumped 
$3 to $5, on top of advances made in 
each of several preceding weeks. Re- 
cent heavy snows in some major cen- 
ters plus a lack of supplies due to 
shorter running time at the mills ac- 
counted for the activity. In addition 
to the foregoing, all segments of the 
trade appeared to be interested in ob- 
taining supplies the past week. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
49,455 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,207 tons 
in the previous week and 51,787 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


nee 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices zoom- 
ed $2 to $3 last week, with supplies 


tighter than the previous week and 
over all business, as a result, better 
than at any time in recent months. 


Instead of leveling off, or drying up, 
buying interest climbed to new levels 
last week, intensifying a brisk pace 
that has been in the markets now for 
several weeks. Prices for bran and 
middlings have now reached levels 
within $2 to $5 of a year ago. just 
prior to the prolonged calm which 
settled over most of the year of 1957. 

The main interest of the week cen- 
tered on middlings, with both the 
country trade and mixers taking all 
available supplies. Bran, although 
still in excellent demand, was over- 
taken last week by standard midds., 
and both feeds were being quoted at 
the same level. Local mills were hard 
pressed to find or quote supplies or 
prices for spot shipments, with the 
earliest delivery, as a rule, scheduled 
for April 1. Jobbers, also hard press- 
ed for finding supplies, were quoting 
for delivery the week of March 17. 

Red dog demand, too, continued 
good, and prices were $2 to $3 over 
the previous week. 


Quotations March 7: Bran and 
standard midds. $39@41.50, flour 
midds. $41, red dog $42.50@43. 


Kansas City: Spectacular strength 
in the millfeed market was generated 
during the week ended March 10. 
Prices advanced $3.25 to $5 from a 
week earlier. Good demand made it- 
self felt on a short market, mill run- 
ning time in the area having dropped 
considerably. Winter weather brought 
good demand from the country trade 
and jobbers. The larger mixers were 
also in the market, causing bulk feeds 
to make the largest price jumps. Sup- 
plies are very tight for nearby ship- 
ment, and a number of mills are sold 
up several weeks ahead. The ad- 
vances brought millfeed prices to the 
crop year highs, and there was no 
sign of weakness March 10. Quota- 
tions March 10, carlots, Kansas City: 
Bran $38.75@39.50, shorts $38.25G 
39, sacked; bran $36@36.75, mid- 
dlings $37.50@38.25, shorts $37.50@ 
38.25, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was strong last 
week, with offerings insufficient. Bran 
and shorts advanced $3.50 ton, to 
bring feed prices to the highest level 
of the current crop year. Quotations 
March 7, basis Kansas City: Bran 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Wheat Prices Under Influence 
Of Price Support Controversy 


HEAT futures were under 

the strong influence of con- 
gressional maneuvering in Washing- 
ton throughout the seven-day period 
ending March 10. Export buying and 
the Southwest crop situation occupied 
somewhat secondary positions. Prices 
were buoyed most of the week by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee’s ap- 
proval of a bill to return basic com- 
modity supports to 1957 levels. Fu- 
tures dipped abruptly at the end, 
however, as the trade adjusted its 
thinking to the more realistic fact 
that the committee’s recommenda- 
tion faces strong administrative op- 
position, and even possible defeat 
from supporters of Ezra Taft Benson, 


secretary of agriculture. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 10 were: Chicago— March 
$2.215, May $2.194%@%, July 
$1.95%4, September $1.925, December 
$2.04: Kansas City—March $2.17%, 
May $2.115%, July $1.89%%, September 
$1.93% ; Minneapolis May $2.24%, 
July $2.17. 


In addition to the bullishness in- 
herent in the agricultural committee’s 
price support “freeze bill,” futures 
derived strength midway through the 
week from the two-year extension of 
the Public Law 480 surplus disposal 
program. The lack of tenders for 
March deliveries at Chicago gave a 
firm undertone to old crop futures. 
The picture was altered somewhat 
over the week end of March 7-10, 
however, with a resulting dip in both 
ald and new crop at the end of the 
period. 

For one thing, Secretary Benson 
reiterated his firm stand against the 
price support freeze, even to asking 
Congress to defeat the measure. 
Prices became unsettled when it be- 
came more apparent that President 
Eisenhower may well veto any omni- 
bus bill which contains provisions for 
returning 1957 loan levels to basic 
commodities, while restoring dairy 
price supports under a separate meas- 
ure. 

For another, it became more ap- 
parent that export purchases under 
PL 480 may very likely be filled in 
a substantial measure from the 1958 


crop. New crop contracts were set 
back as a consequence of this pos- 
sibility. 


The most firm support for prices 
during the week, though overshad- 
owed by more widely publicized fac- 
tors, stemmed from fairly substan- 
tial export workings. Pakistan pur- 
chased 700,000 bu. hard and red 
wheat, while India took 3.5 million 
bushels, considerably more than ex- 
pected prior to the purchase. Japan 
and Korea were also buyers. 

Premium Basis Firm 

The cash premium basis was firm 
with a particularly good demand for 
high protein wheat, where the basis 
was up 1@2¢ for those carrying 15% 
er more protein. Buyers were influ- 
enced by growing concern of a possi- 
ble short in free wheat supplies be- 
fore new crop is available, and by 
modest receipts and stepped-up ex- 
port trade. Receipts at the primary 
markets during the week ended 
March 7 amounted to 6.1 million 
bushels, compared with 7.1 the week 
before. Minneapolis had a total of 
1,159 cars, with 337 of them for CCC. 
Duluth had 832 cars. The average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 14% compared with 13.75% 
the same week last year. 





Minneapolis May wheat closed 
March 7 at $2.25%@%, up l¢ from 
the week before. In the cash market 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat through 11% 
protein closed at 7@8¢ over the Min- 
neapolis May price; 12% protein 8@ 
9¢ over; 13% protein 9@10¢ over; 
14% protein 10@11¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 11@13¢ over; 16% protein 14@ 
18¢ over; 17% protein 18@22¢ over 
the May price. 

Durum receipts were estimated at 
214 cars, but the quality of arrivals 
was not good, much of the wheat 
being sample grade. (See tables on 
page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 7 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 

0 Pee 6 .$2.33'\2@2.34', 
12% Protein 2.3442 @2.35'/2 
13% Protein 2.352 @2.36'/2 
14% Protein 2.362 @2.37'2 
15% Protein 2.372 @2.39'A 
16% Protein .......... 2.40'2 @2.44'2 
17% Protein 2.44'2 @2.48'/2 

Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 
“4% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Crop year highs for hard winter 
cash wheat were attained at Kansas 
City in the week ended March 10. 
Premiums were up as much as 2¢ on 
some types of wheat, while the basic 
option finished the week 1¢ bu. high- 
er. 

Ordinary wheat premiums ad- 
vanced 14¢ bu. on both the high and 
low sides. Wheat with 12 and 12.50% 
protein was 1¢ and %4¢ stronger, re- 
spectively, on the low side, but steady 
on the top side. All other premiums 
were unchanged, except for a 1¢ jump 
on the top side of 14% protein grain. 

Demand was rated good most of 
the week, but came mostly from mer- 
chandisers. Mills remained in the 
background even late in the week, de- 
spite expanded flour sales, showing 
interest in selected type and origin 
wheat. 

Higher prices caused some redemp- 
tion of loan wheat by farmers, espe- 
cially in Oklahoma and Texas, and 
some scattered lots in Midwest loca- 
tions. This trend was slowed toward 
the end of the week as wintry weath- 
er moved into a large area of the 
winter wheat belt, making truck 
movements more difficult. Generally, 
interior offerings were light. 

Receipts at Kansas City amounted 
to 409 cars, Lage ngs with 892 the 
previous week and 680 a year ago. 
These receipts included 246 cars of 
CCC wheat. 

Premiums were quoted March 10 
as follows: Ordinary 5¢ over the 
basic March option of $2.17%, 11.50% 
protein 6¢ over, 11.75% protein 9¢ 
over, 12% protein 5% @14¢ over, 
12.50% protein 644@16¢ over, 13% 
protein 8@21¢ over, 13.50% protein 
9@23¢ over, 14% protein 10 @ 26¢ 
over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 7 


is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. | Dark and Hard $2.22% @2.51'2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.21% @2.5! 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.19% @2.49 
No. 4 Dark and Hard ge eas 
No. | Red . 2.22% @2.25'% 
No. 2 Red 2.21% @2.25 
No. 3 Red et tet 
No. 4 Red 2.17% @2.22 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
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WEEKLY FLOUR 


PRODUCTION, 


Current 


Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 















mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Mar. 2-8, *Previous Mar. 3-9 Mar. 5-11, Mar. 6-12, 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 725,294 753,707 680,475 571,585 566 546 
Southwest 1,314,077 1,341,292 1,362,104 1,277,790 1,219,701 
Buffalo 536,317 520,128 514,867 507,562 514,358 
Central and Southeast 504,038 553,095 521,649 520,597 565.15! 
North Pacific Coast 303,944 302,302 293,244 311.843 319,348 
Totals 3,383,670 3,470,524 3,372,339 «3,289,377 «3,207, 104 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 75 75 75 
*Revised 
? Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to— 
Mar. 2-8, Previous Mar. 3-9, Mar. 5-11, Mar. 6-12 Mar. 8 Mar. 9, 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest 105 108 102 97 82 25,780,518 24,911,418 
Southwest 103 103 103 98 95 47,226,408 48,244,962 
Buffalo 110 107 108 106 108 19,860 776 19,917,437 
Central and S. E 8s 94 92 91 84 9,754,256 19,605,960 
No. Pacific Coast 84 90 84 85 92 11,261,020 11,182,597 
Totals ... 102 103 99 % 94 123,902,978 123,862,374 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
S-day week Flour % ac- S-day week = Flour % ace 
it tout tivit Ipacity output tivity 
ee wy March 2-8 281,750 237,790 85 
March 2-8 231,000 238,196 102 Previous week 28 0 236,559 84 
Previous week 231,000 276,374 119 Year ago 28 290,228 101 
Year ago 237,000 214,048 90 Two years ago 279,850 301.634 108 
Two years ago 237,000 226,565 95 Five-year average 92 
Five-year average 94 Ten-year average 90 
Ten-year average 91 
—F , , . . , 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- : . ae 
ing Duluth, St. Paul. North Dakota, Montana City (Including Wichito and Salina) 
and lowa 5-day week Flour % ac- 
: capacity output tivity 
eee eek, Se Oe etah :38 1,020,950 1,076,287 105 
capecny Curpe WY Previous week 1,020,980 *1,104,734 108 
March 2-8 456,900 487,098 107 Year ago 1,032,500 071,876 105 
Previous week 456.900 478,333 105 Two years ago 021,350 976,156 96 
Year ago 430,500 466 427 114 Five-year average 97 
Two years ago 454,500 445,020 98 Ten-year average 93 
Five-year average 95 *Revised 
Ten-year average 94 
*Revised CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Principal! mills on the North Pacific Coast: Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Washington Mills 5-day week Flour e ac 
5-day week Flour % ac- yp apn a _— 
capacity output tivity March 2-8 22 ee + 
March 2-8 194,500 163,211 84 1 temp week 5 $53 095 4 
; . ear ago 570,250 521,649 9 
Previous week 194,500 173,901 90 - wn oa =a ‘aie 
Two years age $70,2 20,59 90 
Year ago 215,000 181,05! 84 . 3 
"Sst a s 215 000 178'292 82 Five-year average 83 
we yeers 89 - ’ . Ten-year average 8 
Five-year average 86 *Revised 
Ten-year average 79 
> vi 
Revised BUFFALO 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 5-day week Flour % ac- 
March 2-8 128,500 140,733 109 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 128,500 *128,40! 100 March 2-8 487.500 536,317 110 
Year ago 138,750 112,193 8! Previous week 487,500 520,128 107 
Two years ago 133,200 133,551 100 Year ago 475.00 514,867 108 
Five-year average 88 Two years ago 475,09 $07,562 106 
Ten-year average 92 Five-year average 104 
*Revised Ten-year average 101 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 8 and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills In Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 








South Dakota and Montana 











and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 
puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 
Southwest* —Northwest*— Buffalot —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
March 2-8 25,232 952,307 13,926 494,716 10,297 381,327 49,455 1,828,350 
Previous week $25,753 $14,471 9,986 $50,207 
Two weeks ago 25,203 14,549 10.949 54 937 
1957 27,582 973,864 13,779 500,153 10.426 389,988 51,787 1,864,005 
1956 25.875 919,119 13,978 488,346 10,564 330,915 50.417 1,738,380 
1955 24.698 908,027 11.977 490.424 10,380 385,914 46.955 1,784,365 
1954 23,633 871,466 12,793 522,042 9,36 410,267 45,787 803,775 
*Principal mills. *°74% of total capacity. +All mills. tRevised 
March 10 at $2.51% @2.53, rail basis, White wheat remained 3¢ above the 
delivered Texas common points. loan level, but after interest and in- 
Truck wheat was selling at $2.24@ cidental charges are considered, re- 
2.26 delivered north Texas mills. De- demptionof stocks under support is not 
mand was slow and offerings were profitable. Consequently, growers are 
sufficient. holding firm. Based on preliminary 
Wheat markets were steady last data, supplies of Pacific Northwest 
week, with limited free offerings wheat for milling export or carryover 
Export bookings consisted of 2 car- on March 1 totaled 75 million bushels, 
goes of white wheat to Japan and 1 compared with 110 million a year 


cargo of hard red winter to Korea 


ago, 









It may have been Bugs Bunny wanting to see 


What's Up. Doc? 
his own image on the screen, but if so he’s just an uncommon window peeper. 

C. Kelly, president of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
said that following the recent heavy snow a rabbit was noticed perched on a 


snowbank level with a window, watching the television program. The rabbit 
didn’t move for more than an hour, Mr. Kelly said. 


Association President. Eieccted to the presidency of the Colo- 
rado Grain Milling and Feed Dealers Assn. recently was Del Ellis, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. division manager. 


Sales Manager. The National Biscuit Co. has named C. L. 
Cotharin as Buffalo district sales manager for the recently combined special 
and Dromedary division. In addition to handling sales of 
Nabisco cereals and dog food, Mr. Cotharin will assume sales responsibility 
for the ceeniaiien line of cake mixes, dates, dried foods and peels and other 
products. Mr. Cotharin. who has been manager of National Biscuit’s special 
products division, has his headquarters in the Niagara Frontier Food Termi- 
nal. 


products division 


MNF Visitor. A recent visitor at the Chicago offices of the Millers 
National Federation was E. M. Murphy, vice president of Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls. 


Transfer Announced, Tre Mann Engineering Co. has an- 
nounced the transfer of David S. Binder to Cleveland 
where a new branch office will be opened to serve 
customers in the Cleveland, Columbus and northwestern 
Ohio areas. As Cleveland representative for Mann, Mr. 
Binder will act for Fuller Air Conveying Systems, Marietta 
Concrete Stave Silos, Pneubin Pulsating Panels, Derrick 
High Speed Vibrating Screens and Norblo Dust Collection 
Systems. A graduate engineer from the University of 
Toledo, Mr. Binder was sales engineer for five years with 
U. S. Gypsum Co. before joining Mann last year. He will 
make his headquarters in Cleveland at 21038 Southbend 
Circle. Telephone is CHerry 1-6934. 





David 8S. Binder 


Millers Eseape Auto Crashes. Two Canadian millers 
are recovering after receiving slight injuries in two separate car accidents. 
James G. Wharry, Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., had a narrow escape 
when his car was hit by a train at a railroad crossing. The car was carried 
about a quarter of a mile, but Mr. Wharry sustained only minor injuries. 
Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was shaken up and bruised in a 
two-car collision but he has now completely recovered. Both cars were badly 
damaged 


CNMA Secretary ri. Secretary of the Canadian National 
Millers Assn., D. E. Murphy is confined to his home temporarily after suffer- 
ing a heart attack March 3. He is expected to be back at work within two 


weeks. 


Committee Members. Among those named recently to the 
publicity committee of Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., were Thomas 
B. Bartel, Quaker Oats Co.; Nate L. Crabtree, General Mills, Inc.; George 
Faunce, Continental Baking Co., Inc.; Charles A. Gildea, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; John M. Gray, General Baking Co.; A. L. Powell, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
Bruce Watson, General Foods Corp., and Robert C. Wheeler, Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


General Manager. The appointment of Reinhold W. Hoth as 
general manager of the Milwaukee grain division of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. to succeed Milton B. Wittig has been announced. Mr, Hoth was formerly 
traffic manager of the division. 


NAWG President. The new president of the National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers is Floyd Root, Wasco, Ore., wheat rancher. Mr. Root 
was elected to succeed Herbert Hughes, Imperial, Neb., at the recent NAWG 
convention at Spokane, Wash. 


Transferred. ‘The transfer of Reed A. Blackwell, vice president of 
Gordon Foods, from Louisville to Atlanta to take over the newly-created 
position of executive vice president in charge of operations, has been 
announced. Gordon Foods is a division of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
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NEW YORK—tThe General Baking 
Co. has reported net sales of $159,- 
209,964 for the 52-week period ending 
Dec. 28, 1957. This is a record high 
for the company and represents an 
increase of $16,259,306 or 11.4% over 
the same 52-week period in 1956, ‘ac- 
cording to the annual report issued 
by George L. Morrison, chairman, and 
Russell J. Hug, president. 

Earnings, after provision for inter- 
est charges and federal income taxes, 
were $2,686,078, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $1.28 per common share. 
This compares with earnings after 
taxes in 1956 of $2,411,630, or $1.12 
per share on the common stock. 

In addition to the $8 dividend paid 
on the preferred shares, the company 
maintained its 60¢ dividend on the 
common shares. This is the 47th con- 
secutive year that the company has 
paid dividends on the preferred stock, 





AIB Will Organize 
Second Seminar 


Early in 1959 


CHICAGO — The educational ad- 
visory committee of the American In- 
stitute of Baking has announced plans 
to conduct a production management 
seminar, the second, early in 1959 as 
a direct result of the enthusiastic re- 
ception given its initial course which 
was held in February. 

As dates for the 1959 seminar are 
selected, consideration will be given 
to requests from enrollees of the first 
course for the expansion of some 
areas of subject matter, while still 
holding the course to a two-week 
period, said AIB officials. All subject 
matter of the 1958 course will be re- 
tained. 

Ingredients and ingredient han- 
dling, discussed this year, were rated 
as of prime importance and immedi- 
ate, practical concern by students in 
the 1958 class. Current technological 
practices of the baking industry and 
personnel problems, particularly re- 
garding communications and motiva- 
tion, were enthusiastically received 
this year, according to AIB. 

The AIB staff, visiting faculty 
members and participants in this 
year’s seminar will review the first 
course in detail and announce a sched- 
ule of subjects for 1959 later this 
year. 
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and the 37th consecutive year for the 
common stock. 

A strong note of confidence was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Morrison and Mr. Hug 
in the continuing growth of sales and 
earnings with the statement that “we 
have never been more optimistic.” 

General Baking has expanded its 
facilities in the last two years through 
the acquisition of Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakeries of Los An- 
geles, Cal., and Eddy Bakeries of 
Helena, Mont. It is the second largest 
baking company in the U.S. with dis- 
tribution in 35 states and the District 
of Columbia, Mr. Morrison reported. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Strong-Scott Names 


Engineering Director 


MINNEAPOLIS—William B. Bur- 
net has been appointed director of 
engineering for the Strong-Scott 
Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis. This 
was announced by L. S. Strong, presi- 
dent of the equipment firm. 

Strong-Scott manufactures mixing, 
grinding and size-separating equip- 
ment for the feed, chemical and food 
processing industries. 

Mr. Burnet will supervise design 
and development work along with co- 
ordinating all engineering functions 
for the company. Previously he was 
chief engineer for the process ma- 
chinery division of Superior Separa- 
tor Co., Hopkins, Minn. Former posi- 
tions include sales engineer for Pat- 
terson Foundry & Machine Co. and 
sales engineer for the Brown Instru- 
ment division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 

Mr. Burnet is a graduate mechani- 
cal engineer of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DIVISION FORMED 


NEW YORK—International Paper 
Co., to more fully utilize all of its 
forest resources, has announced plans 
to form a wood preserving division. 
The new division will produce various 
kinds of pressure-treated timber and 
lumber products designed to resist 
decay and insect attack. Richard C. 
Doane, president, in making the an- 
nouncement, stated that C. V. Hol- 
brook, vice president of Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. prior to its merger with 
International in 1956, has been named 
general manager of the new division. 




















GRAIN DEALERS HONORED — These four Oklahoma grain dealers were 
honored by Oklahoma State University for outstanding service to the grain 
industry and agriculture of the state. They are, left to right, Bernard Blu- 
baugh, manager, Clyde Cooperative Assn., Medford; Leo Greer, manager, 
Nash (Okla.) Equity Exchange; Benno Feuer, manager, Continental Grain 
Co., Enid, and Owen Wimberly, manager, Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co. They 
were presented with awards during the third annual Grain Elevator Business 
Conference on the OSU campus at Stillwater. 
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Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-yean 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination, 




























Bemis may already be making 

the better package you need. Call, write, or ask 
SLASH THOSE HANDLING COSTS! Bemis Multiwall Balers carry all sizes of small bags efficiently . . . your Bemis man. 

only a fraction as much handling at your end and in the warehouse or store. And Bemis Ripp-Tabb speeds 

the job still more. Don’t just grouse about handling costs . . . cut em with Bemis flexible packaging. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
| THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








IMBS MILLING CO. $* {ous 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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George W. Williams 


SALES PROMOTIONS—tThe Chase Bag Co. has appointed George W. Wil- 
liams as acting manager of its branch in Dallas, Texas, filling the vacancy 


left by the death of J. A. White, Jr., 


former manager. E. M. Bond has been 


named sales manager at Dallas. Mr. Williams, a veteran of 37 years in the 
bag business, was, until his appointment, a special representative for Chase 
in the area served by the Dallas branch. Mr. Bond, a native of Tennessee, 
became associated with Chase in 1950 as a sales representative at New 
Orleans. Prior to his most recent promotion he spent six years in Chase's 


Chicago sales office. 





K-State Dean Urges 


Agriculture Research 
To Seek New Objective 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—“A new 
long-time objective for applied agri- 
cultural research is urgently needed 
to solve the knotty problems facing 
agriculture in the years ahead.” This 
was urged by Arthur D. Weber, dean 
of agriculture at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, in remarks prepared 
for a recent faculty dinner. 

“The really important considera- 
tion,” Dean Weber said, “is for agri- 
cultural scientists to face the fact 
that there have been far-reaching 
changes in American agriculture— 
changes of such magnitude that to 
deal with them will require vision 
and imagination and a willingness to 
break with tradition, if need be, to 
find he answers.” 

Dean Weber suggested that a criti- 


cal appraisal of changing needs 
“should be entered into boldly and 
with willingness to break with the 
past, if necessary, to achieve a solid, 
unified program—one which will serve 
the best interests of both agriculture 
and business and contribute to the 
physical and cultural progress of the 
entire nation.” 
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Cream of Wheat Corp. Reports Record 
Sales of $11.3 Million During 1957 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Cream of 
Wheat Corp., Minnecpolis, reported 
the highest sales in its history in its 
annual report for 1957. The report, 
which was released to stockholders 
Feb. 27, reports net sales of $11,- 


342,711 in 1957, as compared with 
$10,891,863 in 1956. Net income is 


listed as $1,496,852 in 1957, as com- 
pared with $1,220,470 in 1956. 

“Unit sales pushed ahead again 
in 1957 to the point where tonnage 
in both the U.S. and Canada was the 
highest in the company’s history,” 
D. F. Bull, president, said in the an- 
nual report. “Unit sales to foreign 
countries also advanced somewhat 
from the previous year. These in- 
creased unit sales together with 
slight advances in selling prices in 
May, 1956, and in November, 1957, 
pushed dollar sales in 1957 to a new 
high of $11,342,711 from $10,891,- 
863 in 1956. 

“The cost per unit of our prin- 
cipal ingredient declined slightly in 
1957, but other materia's and operat- 
ing increased. Net earnings 
after amounted to $1,496,852, 


costs 
taxes 


an increase of 22% over the $1,220,- 
470 earned in 1956. On a per share 
basis, net earnings in the year just 
concluded were $2.49, while in 1956 
they were $2.03. In 1957 dividends 
totaled $2 per share, including a 
year-end extra dividend of 40¢. In 
1956 dividends totaled $1.85 per share, 
including a year-end extra of 25¢ 
per share. 

“In the past year approximately 
$350,000 has been spent on new ma- 
chinery and equipment to improve 
plant efficiency and to provide fa- 
cilities to manufacture new Instant 
Cream of Wheat. In the coming year 
these installations will be completed 
after an additional expenditure of 
approximately $250,000. 

“The new Instant Cream of Wheat 
was introduced commercially to the 
public toward the end of 1957. Dis- 
tribution is being pushed as fast as 
production will allow. Advertising 
appropriations will be increased in 
the coming year to introduce Instant 
Cream of Wheat and to combat in- 
creased competitive activity in the 
hot cereal market.” 


CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. AND SUBSIDIARY 
Consolidated Statement of Financial Position 


Year ended Dec. 3! 
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FLOUR CONSUMPTION 
DOWN IN CANADA 


TORONTO—Revised figures indi- 
cate the usage of flour in Canada 
during the crop year 1956-57 was 141 
Ib. per capita. The preliminary figure 
released in September, 1957, was 
138.5 Ib. For the crop year 1955-56 
usage of flour in Canada amounted 
to 148.7 Ib. per capita. 





Showroom Opens for 
Milling Equipment 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The opening 
of a new milling equipment showroom 
in Oklahoma City has been announced 
by Ross, Inc., manufacturer of milling 
equipment. 

The new showroom will contain a 
full line of Ross machines as well 
as machines in the grain cleaning dine 
of S. Howes Co., Inc., grinding ma- 
chines of Jacobson Machine Works 
and power drives of the Sterling 
Electric Co. 

toss Officials said the showroom 
was built to mill operators an 
opportunity to examine the features 
and construction of various types of 
machines and evaluate them for in- 
dividual requirements. 

In addition, facilities will be avail- 


give 


able for test grinding, crimping and 
flaking, grain cleaning, steaming and 
cooling. It is planned to have the 


test facilities in operation by April 1 

Among machines on exhibit will be 
roller mills, grain and pellet coolers, 
crumblizers, elevators, pneumatic air 
systems, grain steamers, mixers and 
blenders. 

The Ross firm also specializes in 
erecting packaged feed plants, ele- 
vators and processing plants. 





























1957 1956 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
ash ‘ . _— $ 727,422 $ 980,477 
U.S government "securities, at cost less amortized premiums 
{quoted market value 1957, $3,791,399; 1956, $3,309,677) 3,767,995 3,320,814 
Receivables: 
Customers’ accounts, less allowance for cash discounts 452,281 540,412 
Accrued interest as . 36,754 27,331 
Miscellaneous 6,367 7,954 
495,402 575.697 
Inventories, at lower of cost {first-in, first-out) or replacement 
market: 
Finished goods 1,237,188 1,144,728 
Work in process 5.619 4,832 
Raw materials 239,520 328,283 
Supplies ; 85,660 80,078 
1,567,987 1,557,921 
6,558,806 6,434,909 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable 392,005 222,669 
Accrued expenses . 119,796 122,085 
Federal, state and Canadian taxes on income, estimated 1,183,064 1,238,721 
1,694,865 1,583,475 
Working capital 4,863,941 4,851,434 
Property, plant and equipment, at cost less depreciation: 
DOE . 6c0ndseuan ‘ 50,674 50,674 
Buildings, machinery ‘and. equipment 1,838,505 1,472,013 
1,889,179 1,522,687 
Less allowance for depreciation 844,513 783,553 
1,044, 666 739,134 
Patents, trademarks and good-will i ! 
Prepaid expenses ........-0.s00e 47,410 68,597 
Stockholders’ equity -$ 5,956,018 $ 5,659,166 
Represented by 
Capital tant authorized and ovtvtandiag. 600,000 shares of $2 
par value per share ..... .-.-$ 1,200,000 $ 1,200,000 
Additional paid-in capital 1,240,953 1,240,953 
Retained earnings ...... 3,515,065 3,218,213 
$ 5,956,018 $ 5,659,166 


Consolidated Statement of Operations 


Year ended Dec. 3! 
1957 1956 




















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 




















Se ea Ae a ee Oe . $11,342,711 $10,891,863 
Cost of sales and operating expenses: 
Cost of sales, advertising, selling, administrative and 
General GUPORSSS 2 nc scvciosececcvens ; an 8,312,847 8,139,084 
Dapweclshae © soideceeeseneveNevvadicsserenc. 78,085 70,712 
8,390,932 8,209,796 
Operating earnings 2,951,779 2,682,087 
Other income: 
Interest on securities .......... 109,615 73,154 
IE, tan woh vette sbbcteeaet< 39,881 24,924 
149,496 98,078 
3,101,275 2,780,145 
Other charges (principally research and product development) 90,423 144,675 
Income before taxes on income 3,010,852 2,635,470 
Taxes on income, estimated: 
RP Ee ee ee Crees Tee 1,375,000 1,290,000 
State and Canadian .......... 139,000 125,000 
1,514,000 1,415,000 
SE aes ea ee eres eee .$ 1,496,852 $ 1,220,470 
Consolidated Statement of Retained ae Ox 
Pameunt ab Gee GO WEEE cece ct cctsuwe ec esveccweovesse ces ..$ 3,218,213 $ 3,107,743 
Se Dee ee TD We Wis Vbc bb dnc 6 os von ccccccccwessacceseneaee ! ‘4%. 852 1,220,470 
4,715,065 4,328,213 
Deduct dividends deciared—$2 per share in 1957 and $!.85 in 1956 
including extra dividends of 40c and 25c respectively........... 1,200,000 * 1,110,000 
Ie TE EE nas one ods vice ckaees<snckn $ 3,515,065~ $ 3,218,213 
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Sewage problems—and costs—caused by wheat 
washing can be eliminated profitably, by installing 
an IPI Recovery System. The B.O.D. requirement 
of the washer-waste water is automatically and 
drastically reduced . . . and, you can reduce total 
sewage volume by as much as 90% if you wish. 


RECOVERS EXTRA PROFITS...SAVES WATER 


An IPI Recovery System adds to your profits by 
automatically recovering wheat-washer solids (a 
valuable feed supplement). It can also reduce city 
water requirements by as much as 90%. Your mill 
can enjoy these extra profits. Full information is 
available from— 


IPL Industrial Processes, Inc. 


~*~ 621 S. W. MORRISON + PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Teas paocesst® 
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Senate Committees Move 
To Hold Support Levels 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—In the approv- 
al of the price support and acreage 
allotment “freeze” bill by two Sen- 
ate committees — agriculture and 
appropriations — last week, there 
are two possible motives. In its 
frenzied haste to punish Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
the committee has kicked out many 
previously well-established congres- 
sional policies on farm price sup- 
port matters. 


The “freeze” provides no guide 
rules for levels of price support as 
previously provided by formula in 
regard to the basic commodities and 
it jettisons the standards under which 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
was required to operate in setting 
price supports on non-basic commodi- 
ties. 

It is asked in good faith at USDA 
if Congress really intended to kill 
those old guide lines, since the 
“freeze” measure is indefinite in its 
duration. This represents a most rad- 
ical policy decision, it is pointed out. 

Secondly, it is wondered if this 
radical action is anything more than 
an outright invitation for a presi- 
dential veto. 

The measures approved by the Sen- 
ate’s committees were: 

(1) One bill would freeze price 
supports for 1958 crops at not less 
than the dollar and cents levels pre- 
vailing in 1957. (2) Also approved 
was a proposed amendment to the 
supplemental appropriations ac t 
which would at one and the same 
time provide $300 million to retire 
cotton acreage into the Soil Bank 
and authorize an increase in 1958 
crop cotton acreage by 30%. 

The nature of the agriculture com- 
mittee’s price support freeze meas- 
ure is such that it will force a 
White House veto which cannot be 
overridden, informed Senate sources 
say. 

While a stinging veto is expected 
to the price freeze bill, if it passes 
Congress, there is still another as- 
pect which must have consideration 
at this time. 


Dairy Supports 

As the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee went through the gyrations 
reported above—the action which is 
expected to get a veto which cannot 
be overridden—it at the same time 
approved a simple bill to retain the 
price supports on dairy products for 
1958 at 825% of parity. 

Secretary Benson had previously 
reduced those supports to 75%. 

This measure was introduced by 
Sen. George A. Aiken (R., Vt.). It 
is believed that this measure will 
also pass at some stage in the legis- 
lative shambles and will not get a 
White House veto. 

It may ultimately be the only 
piece of farm legislation on price 
supports that passes this Congress 
and is enacted into the law. 

The appropriations bill for the Soil 
Bank was primarily designed, when 
it passed the House, to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Soil Bank’s acre- 
age reserve program for cotton and 
corn, since those farmers have made 
applications for Soil Bank participa- 
tion far in excess of funds which 
have been available. 


The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee earlier approved a grant of an 
additional $250 million to cover the 
excess of participation requests over 
the available funds at that time. 

The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, however, plans an even fur- 
ther step in regard to cotton. As it 
got the House bill, there was an 
item increasing Soil Bank funds for 
removal of cotton acreage to the 
ARP phase of the Soil Bank of ap- 
proximately $300 million. 

The Senate committee promptly 
accepted the Soil Bank money in- 
crease, which would remove approx- 
imately 5.1 million acres of cotton 
land and more than seven million 
acres of corn land from crop produc- 
tion, but at the same time it in- 
structed its chairman to propose an 
amendment to the House bill when 
it reached the Senate floor. 

This amendment would grant cot- 
ton farmers approval to increase 
their acreage allotments by 30% over 
the allotment authorized at this time 
under the law. 

As an alibi for this strange piece 
of business, sponsors of the legisla- 
tion said that, since the increased 
acreage would not be eligible for 
Soil Bank payments or price sup- 
ports for the 1958 crop, it did not 
cause the extraordinary contradic- 
tion which a sane person might de- 
tect in the Senate plan. 

It will be necessary for the Sen- 
ate committee to obtain a two thirds 
vote in favor of suspension of its 
rules to take up this amendment, 
but even the senior chamber is ex- 
pected to agree to pass this bit of 
legislative fantasy. 

Corn Acreage 

Congress was not content to freeze 
the price support levels to those of 
last year in terms of dollars and 
cents, and to pay the cotton farmers 
cash to remove acreage from pro- 
duction with one hand and then give 
it back with the other. It was equal- 
ly attentive to the corn farmers. 

As it approved the price support 
freeze measure, it agreed to increase 
the corn acreage allotment from the 
present statutory level of approxi- 
mately 38 million acres this year, 
to 54 million. 

But in the appropriations meas- 
ure, it provided $300 million for corn 
farmers to remove approximately 7.25 
million acres of corn land in the 
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commercial Corn Belt from produc- 
tion to participate in the Soil Bank. 

Somehow, it all does not seem to 
make sense. It must be wondered 
what the American farmers think 
about all this. 

How the corn acreage increase 
measure for the 1958 crop will fare 
is an obscure matter. 

It must be noted that it is most 
difficult to reconcile two bills which 
are aimed at accomplishiing the op- 
positive objectives. 

The Senate ideas on the appropri- 
ations bill to spend $300 million to 
reduce corn acreage and the Senate 
Agriculture Committee bill, which 
would increase corn acreage by near- 
ly 16 million acres, might be called 
sheer prodigality with the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), 
Senate Agriculture Committee chair- 
man, saw in the committee action 
a regrouping of the old farm bloc 
and a slapping rebuff to Secretary 
Benson. 

To others it is described as per- 
haps the last stand of a desperate, 
shattered farm bloc which will wind 
up this session of Congress with 
empty hands. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Research Urged 
For Efficiency 
In Transportation 


WASHINGTON—A comprehensive 
research program to improve the effi- 
ciency with which agricultural com- 
modities are transported to market 
was urged by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's Transportation Re- 
search Advisory Committee at its an- 
nual meeting in Washington recently. 

New research needed to cut the 
costs of commodity transportation, in 
the committee's opinion, includes fur- 
ther study of the agricultural exemp- 
tion of certain carriers from inter- 
state commerce regulations, determi- 
nation of motor-carriers costs, and 
a study aimed at reducing transporta- 
tion costs in the marketing of wool. 

In regard to the agricultural ex- 
emption, the committee noted that the 
work should determine the extent of 
exempt-carrier operations, determine 
the kinds of equipment they use and 
the types of hauling in which they 
are engaged, find the rates that ex- 
empt carriers charge compared with 
rail and truck carriers regulated in 
interstate commerce, evaluate the 
service characteristics of exempt car- 
riers, determine the functions of brok- 
ers in the operations of exempt car- 
riers, and determine the effects of 
broker operations on the stability of 
rates. 

The study of motor-carrier costs 
would be of value not only to com- 
modity producers and other shippers 
contemplating a private trucking op- 
eration, but would also provide use- 
ful information in freight rate cases 
involving the rates of regulated motor 
carriers, the committee said. 

In the field of research for better 
utilization and improvement of trans- 
portation equipment, the committee 
gave top priority to further investiga- 
tions of the development and evalua- 
tion of cheaper and improved shipping 
containers. 

Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the commit- 
tee is composed of national authori- 
ties in the transportation of agricul- 
tural commodities. Its detailed rec- 
ommendations for transportation re- 
search to be undertaken by USDA 
will be submitted formally to USDA 
within the next few weeks. 
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Product Planning 
Director Named 


By Bemis Bro. 


ST. LOUIS—Announcement of the 
appointment to E. C. Whitmore to a 
newly created position as director of 
product planning for Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. has been made by F. G. Bemis, 
company president. Mr. Whitmore 
will maintain headquarters in Boston. 

Prior to accepting his new position, 


Mr. Whitmore was affiliated with 
Textron, Inc., where he served as as- 
sistant to the president. Other posi- 
tions held within the organization in- 
cluded that of executive vice presi- 
dent of the Atlantic parachute divi- 
sion, president of Textron Puerto 
Rico, and president of the Ryan In- 
dustries Division. 

Mr. Whitmore received degrees 
from Dartmouth College and the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. He joined Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey in 1938 and 
served as management trainee and 
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personnel assistant. He entered the 
army in 1940 as a lieutenant and 
served on the general] staff, being re- 
leased in 1946 as a lieutenant colonel. 
BSREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIF 
MANAGER NAMED 

CIMARRON, KANSAS — Howard 
Woody, manager of the Bosse Grain 
Co. elevator at Kalvesta, Kansas, has 
been hired as manager of the Cimar- 
ron Cooperative Equity Exchange. 
Mr. Woody, 39, has been with the 
Bosse firm 10 years. He succeeds 
Merle Brown who has resigned after 
being manager here 13 years. 
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Marketing Program Pays Dividend; 
Koreans to Purchase Bulgour Wheat 


RITZVILLE, WASH. — Marketing 
efforts of the Washington Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers in Korea are 
starting to pay real dividends, accord- 
ing to Otto Amen, association presi- 
dent. Mr. Amen has released a report 
from Joe Spiruta, Far East wheat 
marketing specialist for the associa- 
tion, which indicates that Republic of 
Korea officials have issued purchase 


authorizations for 10,000 metric tons 
bulgour wheat to be imported during 
1958. 

Bulgour wheat is a special pro- 
cessed food made in the Pacific North- 
west from soft white wheat, the kind 
that is grown abundantly throughout 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. In 
foreign lands the processed wheat 
food is cooked similarly to rice and 
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fits very well into eating habits of 
many traditionally rice eating coun- 
tries, Mr. Amen said. 

Wheat growers in Washington have 
spearheaded bulgour marketing efforts 
in Korea in cooperation with the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Late last 
year initial shipments totaling 1,300 
metric tons were purchased by Korea. 
Through special advertising and pro- 
motional programs the association 
created demand throughout the coun- 
try which resulted in the new order 
of 10,000 metric tons, Mr. Avnen said. 

Wheat growers in all three states, 
through their commodity associations, 
are actively developing new markets 
for their product throughout the 
Orient. More than 65% of the wheat 
grown in this area must be exported. 
Foreign markets are vital to the 
economy of the grain industry of this 
region, Mr. Amen pointed out. 

Bulgour wheat was unknown in the 
Far East prior to the farmer spon- 
sored program started last year. The 
newly generated market and demand 
in Korea for bulgour is the direct re- 
sult of the foreign marketing venture 
by the association, Mr. Amen con- 
tinued. Producers in Washington ob- 
tain funds for overseas market pro- 
motion through a self-imposed tax 
and through use of foreign currencies 
made available under provisions of 
Public Law 480. 

From Seoul, Korea, Mr. Spiruta 
also reported that 400,000 metric 
tons of U.S. wheat will be sold to 
Korea during the remainder of 1958 
under PL 480. Restrictions imposed 
by USDA on soft white wheat, how- 
ever, will force the Koreans to buy 
from Gulf ports even though they 
show strong preference for NW soft 
type wheats, he said. Most flour in 
Korea. is ultimately used in making 
noodles, and midwest wheats shipped 
from the Gulf render flour that is not 
suited in noodle making, he con- 
cluded. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN TAX IS UPHELD 

INDIANAPOLIS—The Indiana Su- 
preme Court has ruled that Indiana 
farmers must pay property taxes on 
grain stored under the federal price 
support program. The court voted 4-0 
that money received from the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is a loan, and 
that the farmer must continue pay- 
ing tax on the grain as long as he has 
the right to reclaim it. 
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Flour Distributors’ 
Group in Chicago 
Names Committees 


CHICAGO — Committees to serve 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors were appointed at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the organization, 
held at the Furniture Club Feb. 27. 
Close to 30 members and guests at- 
tended the dinner meeting. 

M. D. Craft, Eckhart Milling Co., 
president of the group, announced as 
directors Allen Herbert, Johnson- 
Herbert & Co.; E. J. Burke, E. J. 
Burke & Co., and William Gilbert, 
Gilbert Flour Co. On the conference 
committee are George Shields, New 
Century Co.; Frank J. Kimball, King 
Midas Flour Mills, and George E. 
Hackbush, International Milling Co. 

Heading the membership commit- 
tee is Thomas M. McGrath, Capital 
City Products Co., with Kenneth 
Brunke, General Mills, Inc., and Abe 
Sugarman, Northwest Flour & Feed, 
members. On the nominating commit- 


tee are Harry W. Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co.; Ward 


Miller, Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., 
and Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co. 

Frank Korinek, Frank Korinek & 
Co., heads the program committee, 
assisted by Luke Lyons, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., and Edward Melton, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. E. 
S. Wagner, E. S. Wagner & Co., heads 
the auditing committee, working with 
William L. Grewe, Joseph T. Shufli- 
towski Co., and Vic Sasso, Maywood 
Flour & Feed. 

Mr. Burke, Mr. Craft and Mr. 
Sasso were appointed as delegates to 
the next convention of the national 
association, and Mr. Miller is the na- 
tional director. 
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Addison Douglass 


VICE PRESIDENT — The appoint- 
ment of Addison H. Douglass as as- 
sistant vice president of Cargill, In- 
corporated, has been announced by 
Cargill MacMillan, president. Mr. 
Douglass will continue in his present 
position as grain division manager 
for the southwestern region with 
headquarters in Norfolk, Va. He has 
held the post since 1956. A native of 
Minneapolis, Mr. Douglass graduated 
in 1945 from the U.S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis and joined Cargill in 
1947. He has served aS a grain mer- 
chant in the company’s New York 
and Chicago offices and was branch 
office manager in Louisville before 
moving to Norfolk. 





Early & Daniel Co. 


Executive Resigns 


CINCINNATI—E. Berkshire Ter- 
rill, Jr., has resigned as executive vice 
president, Early & Daniel Co., to be- 
come asociated in an executive capa- 
city with Harry L. Laws Co., Brusly, 
La., effective March 17. 

A native of Erlanger, Ky., Mr. 
Terrill became associated with Early 
& Daniel in 1931 as a salesman, and 
successively was secretary of the 
firm for five years, and a vice presi- 
dent for two years. He has held his 
present position since last September. 
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Gene Chivers 
Named Chairman 
Of SBA Convention 


ATLANTA — Gene Chivers, Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., has 
been named general convention chair- 
man of the big 44th convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., to be held 
at the Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, 
April 17-19. The announcement was 
made by Roy Allen, SBA board chair- 
man, and Benson Skelton, SBA presi- 
dent. 

Complete plans and program for 
the convention will be announced at 
an early date. Those attending will 
enjoy golf, swimming in the ocean 
as well as in the world-famous salt 
water pool, fishing, shuffleboard, ten- 
nis, and cruises in addition to the 
well rounded program which includes 
a banquet, dinner and speakers. 

Mrs. Gene Chivers of South Mi- 
ami, and Mrs. Charles T. Fuchs of 
Coral Gables, have been named co- 
chairmen of the ladies program for 
the annual convention. An excellent 
program of entertainment and activi- 
ties is being planned for the ladies 
in attendance at the convention. Palm 
Beach is just a natural location for 
entertainment and a good time. Since 
the official season closes April 15, 
the SBA will enjoy the benefits of 
Palm Beach immediately at the close 
of the season. The ladies in attend- 
ance can look forward to shopping 
on Worth Avenue, the shopping center 
of exclusive stores with items from 
all over the world. Sightseeing trips 
are being arranged as well as bingo 
parties, bridge parties and other en- 
tertainment. There will be many nice 
door prizes and favors. 

Acting as attendance committee 
co-chairmen J. C. Granda, Holsum 
Bakers, Inc., Tampa, and Ray F. 
Prahl of Suwanee Food & Baking Co.., 
Jacksonville, will spark-plug attend- 
ance at the convention. Members of 
the committee are A. L. Gilreath, 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Richmond, 
Va.; W. S. Garfield, Pollock Paper 
Corp., Tallahassee, Fla.; Mike Hard- 
ing, Krispy-Kreme Doughnut Corp., 
Greensboro, N.C.; Ben F. Moore, C 
E. Erickson Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
L. Paul Nobert, H. C. Brill Co., Inc., 
Greensboro, N.C.; George A. Weill, 
Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, 
La.; Lee R. Whidby, flour broker, 
Birmingham, Ala., and George Whit- 
aker, Chapman & Smith Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The Chamber of Commerce in West 
Palm Beach telephoned the office of 
the SBA in Atlanta recently to ad- 
vise that an ample supply of delicious 
orange juice will be available for the 
convention at Palm Beach. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce plans to have orange 
juice dispensers located in the lobby 
of the Palm Beach Hotel. 
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John Brooks Heads 


Boston Grain Exchange 


BOSTON—John P. Brooks, H. K. 
Webster Co., was elected president 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change at the annual election of the 
organization. 

Others elected were Herbert F. 
Koelsch, C. J. Koelsch Grain Co., Inc., 
first vice president; Herbert A. Al- 
corn, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., second 
vice president. 

Named directors were John J. 
Field, A. S. MacDonald Commission 
Co., Inc.; R. N. MacDonald, R. N. 
MacDonald Co.; Paul R. Sutliff, John 
H. Lee Co., and R. C. Grandone, 
Grandone, Inc. 
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MINNESOTA BOSSES NIGHT — Following the recent 9th annual Bosses 
Night of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, the men in 
charge of the program posed with the guest speaker. Left to right are: John 
S. Hansen, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, immediate past president of the 
association and chairman of bosses night; J. E. O'Connell, Eddy Bakeries 
division of General Baking Co., Helena, Mont., keynote speaker, and H. C. 
Kayser, H. C. Kayser Co., Minneapolis, 1957-58 president of the Minnesota 


Allied Trades. 


Minnesota Allied 
Baking Tradesmen 
Hold Bosses’ Night 


MINNEAPOLIS — Over 75 baking 
and milling industry sales representa- 
tives and executives recently attended 
the 9th annual Bosses’ Night of the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry at the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel here. 

The Bosses’ Night gives manage- 
ment an opportunity to meet with its 
sales personnel in order to better un- 
derstand the purpose of the allied 
trades organization, according to H. 
C. Kayser, H. C. Kayser Co., Minne- 
apolis, president of the allied trades. 
Representatives of management for 
companies serving the baking indus- 
try attended from various cities out- 
side Minnesota. 

The featured speaker of the eve- 
ning was J. E. O'Connell, president 
of Eddy Bakeries chain in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Montana and 
recently elected director of the par- 
ent organization, the General Baking 
Co., New York City. 


Featured Speaker 
Mr. O’Connell is celebrating his 
50th year in the baking industry, cul- 
minating his career which started 
with one bakery and now numbers 14 
plants throughout the Upper Midwest. 


During his talk on the baking indus- 
try and its operation under present 
day conditions, Mr. O’Connell pointed 
out that it has been his policy to 
promote top management from the 
ranks to illustrate his feeling that 
“it’s the organization that’s valuable 
in this fast game.”’ Mr. O’Connell also 
explained his decision to affiliate with 
the General Baking Co. as a method 
of perpetuating his organiaztion and 
the Eddy brands. From the general 
offices in Minneapolis and Helena, 
Mont., the same people will be used 
and the same method of doing busi- 
ness will be followed, Mr. O'Connell 
explained, since “No one buys bak- 
eries today just to own bakeries, it’s 
the organization they’re after.” 

As a part of his interesting address, 
Mr. O’Connell paused to “talk about 
people, since we all have a selling job 
to do and people are the key. I have 
always appreciated the opportunity of 
working with people.” 

Mr. O'Connell, after 50 years in the 
industry, still is acting as operating 
head of his bakeries, in addition to 
owning horse, sheep and cattle ranch- 
es. 

The Bosses’ Night was under the di- 
rection of John S. Hansen, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, the immedi- 
ate past president of the group. Mr. 
Kayser introduced all of the guests, 
giving special recognition to eight 
past presidents of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry in Minnesota 
who were in attendance. 
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Chicago Board 
President Raps 
Support Programs 


DENVER—“The expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars on farm programs 
coupled with the tremendous build-up 
of surpluses by Commodity Credit 
Corp. have done little to stabilize, 
support and protect farm income and 
prices,” Robert C. Liebenow, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
declared March 3 while speaking in 
Denver before the 6th annual Nation- 
al Farm and Ranch Congress. 

Mr. Liebenow also declared these 
support programs have created a situ- 
ation where the value on price infor- 
mation from the market place is al- 
most null and void, for though charts 
and graphs may reflect economic ex- 
pectations, an announcement from 
CCC can reverse the market. 

“The 1933 price collapse together 
with other economic ills of the early 
’°30’'s helped the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration bring forth new amend- 
ments by which the name of the or- 
ganization was changed to the Com- 
modity Exchange Act and authority 
was granted for the fixing of limits 
for speculative trading by any per- 
son, with provision that violations of 
the act for price manipulation and 
market corners could be dealt with as 
criminal offenses,"" Mr. Liebenow said 
“In other words, Congress many years 
ago concerned itself with the influ- 
ence any large trader could have on 
market price. Congress should now 
concern itself through an investiga- 
tion with the fact a small group of 
government officials can do what no 
individual or business firm can under 
any circumstance do—manipulate the 
market.” 

Mr. Liebenow also said the US. 
now has a farm economy composed of 
varying shades of grey and that this 
is the time for exercising great cau- 
tion, patience and statesmanship to 
make certain that the country does 
not become a victim of a rash and 
unsound farm program that could 
easily push it over the brink of 
Socialism. 

Mr. Liebenow also pointed out that 
farms of the future will be larger and 
more productive than they are now 
and that there will be fewer farm 
workers, more machinery and greater 
specialization. 

BREAD (6 THE @rarrortre-—- 
GRAIN DEALER DIES 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—J. Glen 
Steinhart, 57, grain dealer with the 
firm of Allison-Steinhart & Zook, Inc., 
in Indianapolis died recently. 
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St. Regis Sales, 
Income for 1957 
Near Peak Levels 


NEW YORK—tThe annual report of 
St. Regis Paper Co. and consolidated 
subsidiaries for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1957, now going forward to stock- 
holders, shows sales at the second 
highest point in the company’s his- 
tory, and net income also at one of 
the highest points. 

Net sales for last year were $360,- 
965,010, compared with $370,034,372 
in 1956, which set the record. Net in- 
come for 1957, at $21,125,055, was 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$2.53 a share of common stock, based 
on 8,157,835 shares outstanding Dec. 
31, 1957. This compared with $25,349,- 
948 equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $3.04 on 8,153,240 shares outstand- 
ing at the end of 1956. For both 
years shares included stock issued to 
former stockholders of J, Neils Lum- 
ber Co. and St. Paul and Tacoma 
Lumber Co., which became a part of 
St. Regis in January and August of 
1957, respectively. Financial results 
for both 1957 and 1956 include twelve 
months’ operations of both Neils and 
St. Paul and Tacoma. 

In the report to stockholders, Roy 
K. Ferguson, chairman of the board, 
and William R. Adams, president, 
state that St. Regis made further 
moves in its growth program in 1957, 
rounding out the third phase of its 
expansion since World War II. Dur- 
ing 1957 J. Neils Lumber and St. Paul 
and Tacoma, which own four saw- 
mills and a plywood mill, added 440,- 
000 acres to St. Regis’ Northwest 
timberland holdings. 


New Machine 


At Jacksonville, Fla., the company 
put into operation a new kraft paper- 
board machine designed to produce 
1,000 tons a day. The program to 
raise the productive capacity of St. 
Regis’ three principal printing paper 
mills will be concluded by mid-1958. 
More than 10% of the company’s 1957 
sales were derived from new products 
developed by the company since 1950. 

The report shows current assets 
Dec. 31, 1957 of $120.258.013 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $44,609,917. At the 
year end, working capital amounted 
to $75 648.096. compared with work- 
ing capital of $95,232,659 at the end 
of 1956. This reduction reflects ex- 
penditures for major plant construc- 
tion and improvements, purchases of 
timberlands and cutting rights and 
the further investments in the de- 
bentures of North Western Pulp & 
Power, Ltd.. in which St. Regis owns 
haif interest. Since the big construc- 
tion projects were largely completed 
by the year end, and since anticipated 
capital expenditures for 1958 will be 
less than estimated charges for de- 
preciation, the report states that it is 
expected the company’s working capi- 
tal position will improve during 1958. 
In its plant construction and improve- 
ment program St. Regis spent $37,- 
610,767, plus $5,996.587 for timber- 
lands and cutting rights, making a 
total of $43,607,354. Capital expendi- 
tures for new plant additions and im- 
provements in 1958 are planned at 
$10 million. 
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Judgment Reserved 


OTTAWA—The Supreme Court of 
Canada has reserved judgment in an 
appeal case by a British Columbia 
turkey farmer which contested the 
constitutionality of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act. (See The Miller, 
Feb. 25, 1958, page 14.) 
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Ramsey Durum Wheat 
Prices Lessening 


In Saskatchewan 


REGINA, SASK.—Efforts of sales- 
men to sell seed of Ramsey durum 
wheat at exorbitant prices appear 
to be lessening in Saskatchewan in 
recent weeks, R. E. McKenzie, plant 
industry branch director, Saskatche- 
wan Department of Agriculture, has 
reported. 

Publicity by the department and 
other agencies has been effective in 
warning farmers about paying prices 
in the $12 bu. range, Mr. McKenzie 


said. The department’s original con- 
tention that there were adequate seed 
supplies of Ramsey is being borne 
out, he continued. The pressure for 
supplies of Ramsey sged from the U S.., 
so confidently predicted by some com- 
panies and salesmen, has not come 
about. There is no need for any to pay 
these high prices for certified Ramsey 
seed because it is still freely available 
at about half the prices which were 
being asked by these firms, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie said. 

Limited experience with Ramsey 
durum in Saskatchewan would indi- 
cate that it is an excellent variety 
in the durum area, Mr. McKenzie 
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said. Where rust is not likely to be 
a problem, Ramsey yields about the 
same as Stewart and its main advan- 
tage is stronger straw. Farmers who 
grew the variety in 1957 generally 
prefer it to Stewart. 

The growing of Ramsey in the 
southeast has been recommended by 
the Saskatachewn Advisory Council 
on Grain Crops. In this area durum 
production has been sharply reduced 
in recent years due to the danger of 
rust. Ramsey is a rust resistant vari- 
ety and will enable production to re- 
sume in this area which previously 
produced amounts of 
durum. 
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March 

March 14-15—District 5, Associa- 
ciation of Operative Millers, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, Alex- 
ander Bros. Belting Co., Chicago. 

March 15—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

March 21-22—Districts 3 and 6, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Hotel 
Keenan, Fort Wayne, Ind.; sec., Dis- 
trict 3, Glenn Gleile, Garland Mills, 
Greensburg, Ind.; sec., District 6, Os- 
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ear Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 

March 21-22 — Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., Wayne V. Parker, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., 430 E. 18th St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

March 28-29—District 18, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Marquis 
Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

March 28-29—Districts 1 and 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., District 1, Richard Magerkurth, 
C & G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
sec., District 2, George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


April 

April 7-1l-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Dr. James W. Pence, Western Utili- 
zation Research Branch, USDA, Al- 
bany, Cal. 

April 8—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, annual allied assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. Kenneth Irish, Irish & Hagy, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
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April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-13—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 15-16—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 21—National Soft Wheat 



































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















Millers Assn., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Til. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

April 23-26—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Plaza Hotel, New York; 
sec., William Burbach, Ph. Orth Co., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Il. 

April 30-May 1—Chief Grain In- 
spectors and Grain Inspection Super- 
visors, joint conference, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn.; pres., Thomas 
J. Brown, Box 430, Grand Forks, N.D. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-6—Wholesale Variety Bak- 
ers Assn., Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; sec., Elliott Zerwitz, 
Pariser Bakery, 2304 Pa. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec. Donald 8S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

May 11-13—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, semi-annual confer- 
ence, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; exec. sec., Rob- 
ert H. Ackert, 191 Elington Ave. E., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 12-15—Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents, annual con- 
vention, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 
1120 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Til. 

May 13-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
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cil, spring meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va.; executive 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 18-14—Iowa Bakerr Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 27 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bidg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2, 
Wash. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, TL. 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 


Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 





J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Blidg., 
128 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill.; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 18-21 — New Jersey Bakers, 
Board of Trade, Atlantic City, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 611 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
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Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., James Robinson, 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Tl. 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, StahIiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1959 
January 


Jan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 


Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Office D 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 

















. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U. S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“ROCK RIVER” “ORBLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 
Since 1848 


Janesville, Wisconsin 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











assures 








the way. 


FOUNDED BY 


Quality Beyond Question 


smooth, 


ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


. has always 


been the rule in the production of POLAR 
BEAR flour. That’s why POLAR BEAR 


always has that extra measure of value that 


dependable baking all 
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Prize-Winning Recipes 
using 


SELF-RISING 
FLOUR 
(ih 40 Ma li 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw York CiTY 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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Lower Wheat 
Prices Seen 
For March 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Lower 
prices for wheat are expected during 
March as the pressure of large sup- 
plies, lowered government support 
rates for the 1958 crop and prospects 
of a large 1958 harvest are felt in the 
market, the department of agricul- 
tural economics of Kansas State Col- 
lege predicts in its monthly report on 
the Kansas agricultural situation. 

In spite of fairly large movements 
under loan from the 1957 crop, mar- 
ket supplies of cash wheat appear to 
have been adequate to supply market 
requirements. There is some feeling 
that continued strength in the export 
market could result in a shortage of 
free wheat in later months but price 
patterns in the futures market do not 
indicate a firm expectation that this 
will happen. If a shortage should de- 
velop, prices would undoubtedly rise 
sharply but a shortage does not ap- 
pear likely at this time, the report 
said. 

Another possibility of strength at 
a later date arises from legislative 
proposals to support wheat prices at 
a minimum national average of $2 bu. 
for the 1958 crop. In the event that 
such proposals become law, part of 
the downward pressure on prices for 
the remainder of the crop year would 
be removed. However, unless either 
of the above occurs, the trend in 
wheat prices is likely to be downward 
for the remainder of the crop year, 
the report said. 


Steady prices for feed grains are 
expected during March, the report 
continued. The usual price strength- 
ening which occurs at this season of 
the year will be offset by the record 
supplies of feed grains on hand. The 
high moisture content of a consider- 
able quantity of corn and grain sor- 
ghums will add to the downward 
pressure on those grades as warm 
weather approaches. 

An important price depressing fac- 
tor affecting corn is the small propor- 
tion of the 1957 crop that is eligible 
for the regular price support rate, the 
report said. Only about 14% of the 
corn acreage in the commercial area 
was planted on farms of producers 
complying with acreage allotments. 
Nationally, only about 1 out of 10 
bushels grown in 1957 is eligible for 
price support at the $1.40 bu. level. 








R. C. Feaster G. J. Tazelaar 


TO SALES POSTS—The polychemi- 
cals division of West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co. has added two sales 
representatives to its Philadelphia and 
Cleveland areas. They are Richard C. 
Feaster, formerly with Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. and the Scott 
Paper Co., and George J. Tazelaar, 
formerly with Armour & Co. in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Feaster will cover the Phil- 
adelphia area and Mr. Tazelaar the 
Cleveland area. 
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All other corn in suitable storage and 
still owned by the producer is eligible 
for price support at lower level. 

Feed use has been at a higher rate 
so far this season than during a com- 
parable period a year earlier. This is 
the result of more favorable live- 
stock-feed price ratios as well as the 
necessity to use or dry wet grain be- 
fore warm weather. Heavy rates of 
feeding are likely to continue during 
the season, lending some strength to 
an otherwise depressed price situa- 
tion. Even with heavy utilization, 
however, carryout supplies of feed 
grains will be a record at the end of 
the current feeding season, the re- 
port concluded. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Directors of GMI 
Declare Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable April 1, 1958, to 
stockholders of record March 10, 1958. 
This is the 74th consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend on GMI 5% preferred 
stock. 














+. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 
Okichoma City, Okla. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Wnion Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Dr. C. A. Elvehjem 


Dr. C. A. Elvehjem 
Elected President 
Of University 


CHICAGO — Dr. Conrad A. Elve- 
hjem, pioneer member of the scien- 
tific advisory committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, has been 
elected president of the University of 
Wisconsin. His appointment becomes 
effective July 1. 

A member of the institute's advis- 
ory committee since its inception and 
chairman of the food and nutrition 
board of the National Research Coun- 
cil, Dr. Elvehjem has also served on 
AIB’s Fleischmann Fund Committee 
since it was begun in 1950. 

Dr. Elvehjem has acted as dean of 
the university's graduate school since 
1946, and as chairman of the depart- 
ment of biochemistry since 1944. His 
32-year teaching career, since his ap- 
pointment as biochemistry instructor 
in 1925, has been spent at the uni- 
versity. 

As one of America’s outstanding 
biochemists, Dr. Elvehjem was hon- 
ored by the institute at its annual 
meeting last October on the 20th 
anniversary of his isolation and iden- 
tification of niacin as the anti-pella- 
gra factor in 1937. His work with 
niacin, one of the essential B vita- 
mins, helped make possible the bread 
enrichment program in the early 
1940’s. He was presented with the 
Golden Loaf Award at the October 
ceremonies. 

Among the many awards Dr. Elve- 
hjem has received for his work in 
nutrition are: The Willard Gibbs 
Medal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety; the Mead-Johnson Award of 
the American Institute of Nutrition; 
the Lasker Award of the American 
Public Health Assn.; the Osborne- 
Mendel Award of the American In- 
stitute of Nutrition, and the Nicholas 
Appert Award of the Chicago section 
of the Institute of Food Technologists. 





Agricultural Group 


Elects President 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—L. B. Diet- 
rick, dean of agriculture at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, was elected 
president of the Southern Agricultur- 
al Workers Assn. at a recent meet- 
ing in Little Rock, Ark. 

He succeeds Lippert S. Ellis, dean 
of the college of agriculture and home 
economics at the University of Ar- 
kansas. 











Machinery Firm 
Caters to Needs 
Of Pastry Vendors 


MEMPHIS — As sometimes hap- 
pens, success in one type of baking 
business here has led to the need 
for a faster, more efficient source of 
production and, eventually, to the es- 
tablishment of a second successful 
venture. 

The initial business was started 
early in 1955 when Keathley’s, Inc., 
pastry manufacturers, decided to be- 
gin a full scale program of providing 
pastry products for vending machines 
The only trouble, and it has now 
been solved, was to find a faster pie- 


making machine. This need led to 
formation of the K. & M. Machine 
Co., Inc., headed by Maurice F. 


Keathley, Sr., and Robert O. Man- 
speaker. K. & M. is now heavily en- 
gaged in the production of pie-mak- 
ing machines as well as other equip- 
ment. Now, Keathley’s makes the 
pastries and K. & M. the production 
machinery. 
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Today Keathley’s pies and cakes are 


shipped into 25 states for vending 
machines. 
Prior to January, 1955, Keath- 


ley’s made only a 10¢ pecan pie that 
would fit into some vending machines 
Then the firm saw the big potential 
in providing 5¢ and 10¢ pastries that 
would fit into all machines, candy or 


pastry 
Mr. Keathley, Sr., and Mr. Man- 
speaker, with a total of 49 years’ 


service in the baking industry, de- 
vised special cast aluminum pans in 
which to make the pastries. The en- 
tire pan was cast as one unit, 
taining indentations for 48 pies 

Keathley’s made its products and 
packed them to stay fresh for at 
least two weeks, since they aré 
shipped into more than half of the 
states in the Union 

The growth in sales has been phe- 


con- 


nomenal. Keathley’s makes 150,000 
to 200,000 pecan pies a week, con- 
stituting one of the largest opera- 
tions in the country for that item, 


Maurice F 
of the founder 


Keathley, Jr., son 


says 


K. & M. Machine Co. is just now 
developing into full-scale manufac- 
ture. The firm makes 32 different 





kinds of 
have been designed by Mr 
Sr., and Mr. Manspeaker 


Superior to Sell 
Direct to Bakeries 


some of which 
Keathley 


machines 





THE STAFF F 


MINNEAPOLIS The Superior 
Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., man- 
ufacturer of the “Fluidizer” and 
complete bulk handling systems for 


bakeries, will now sell direct to bak- 


ery customers. The ‘“Fluidizer’” was 
formerly distributed by the Fred D. 
Pfening Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Superior will offer, on a direct 
basis, complete factory sales and 
service programs to the baking in- 
dustry unloading systems, storage 
systems, in-plant transfer systems 
electrical controls, ranging from sim- 
ple push buttons up to complete au- 
tomatic systems—everything for han- 
dling flour and dry ingredients from 
transport to mixers 

One new idea of particular inter- 
est to the smaller baker is a com- 
bination of package and bulk han- 
dling through a single, small ‘‘Fluid- 
izer’’ system to speed up and im- 


prove the baker’s operation 





Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 








KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


KANSAS CITY 


@ NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
@ ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG 

® TOLEDO e CHICAGO 

© BUFFALO © BALTIMORE 

@ MEMPHIS © PEORIA 

@ OMAHA @ DULUTH 


© PEKIN, ILL. 

@ GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
@ BURLINGTON, IOWA 
© ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 


LIVERPOOL 
(@ Elevator Facilities) 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
30,000,000 Bua. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless i, in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE-— cake flour 
raepe) 41: KIN G—cookie 


CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 
J, soft wheat graham 


mn flow 
Ti emalel 


and dough 


GRAHAM KING— 


“Dour 
low viscosity flour 


PASTRY. KING— 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
| WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











{ Centenmal MILLS, INC. om 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE PORTLAND 
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From Houn’ Dogs 
To Hush Puppies 


A word of thanks is due to George 
Race of Humphreys Mills, Memphis, 
for tracking down the history of that 
southern taste tickler, the “hush 
puppy.” When Humphreys began to 
distribute its new Honeysuckle Corn 
Meal Mix, Mr. Race decided it would 
be well to have a hush puppy history 
at hand, in case someone asked for it. 

There is considerable controversy 
over the origin of the word hush 
puppy, but the South lays most voci- 
ferous claim to giving it birth. (As 
one southern banker recently claimed, 
“Most Yankees don’t know hush pup- 
pies from houn’ dawgs.” For the bene- 
fit of the Yankees, a hush puppy is a 
mo’stened ball of corn meal dipped in 
hot fat until it is golden brown. 
Fancy ones, Mr. Race explains, con- 
tain chopped onion and bacon. As for 
the origin, Humphreys Mills gave this 
explanation: During the War Between 
the States, when the confederate and 


federal forces were locked in close 
conflict, marauders of both sides 
were constantly seeking out enemy 


encampments. It was essential to en- 
force quiet. 

“In the confederate camps the 
troops usually kept a caldron of hot 
grease bubbling where the men could 
fry fish or chickens scavenged from 
the nearby streams or farmhouses. 
The pot was always the rallying point 
for numerous stray dogs. To keep the 
dogs quiet—-thereby lessening the 
threat of surprise raids, the southern 
soldiers would moisten and roll up 
bits of corn meal, which were then 
tossed into the caldron. When fried, 
the balls of corn meal were thrown 
to the dogs to hush them up. Hence: 
‘Hush Puppy’.” 


eee 
Who’s Superstitious? 


A group of oldtimers started talk- 
ing about superstitions over their 
after-dinner cup of coffee recently, 
and bread came in for its full measure 
of strange beliefs. How many have 
you heard before? 

If a piece of bread is held in the 
mouth, one can peel onions without 
shedding tears. Even a piece of bread 
attached to the paring knife will as- 
sure dry eyes. Eating burned bread or 
bread crumbs was warranted to give 
one the ability to whistle; if crusts 
are eaten the cheeks will be rosy. 
Men eating much bread will have 
hairy chests. If the diner breaks bread 
into crumbs at the table, he will know 
poverty. Two persons must not hold 
a piece of bread to break it, and one 
must not break bread against a plate 
held by another. 

If bread falls butter-side down, and 
it usually does, someone hungry is 
coming. The same is true if you take 
bread while you still have some. Ill 
fortune awaits the one who takes the 
last piece of bread from a plate. If 
that last piece be a biscuit, the diner 
must kiss the cook. A woman who 
cuts thick slices of bread would be 
a good stepmother. Bread is not to be 
sliced while the loaf is hot. A loaf 
that breaks while being sliced bodes 
ill. 
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Tomorrow 


“IN MEMORIAM” — Iowa, once 
known as the “Land of Many Mills” 
because it had at least 700 such estab- 
lishments, has gone the way of the 
rest of the country. Its myriad struc- 
tures which once housed machinery 
for grinding grain into food have 
been burned, washed away by erosion, 
converted to museum pieces, or turn- 
ed into feed mills. Water mills are 
almost impossible to find, but there is 
one at Ft. Atkinson, near Decorah 
in the northeast corner of the state. 

The Ft. Atkinson mill is operated 
by John and Heinie Wiest, who do 
have some diesel power available if 
they need it. The fate of other his- 
toric Iowa mills illustrates what time 
and progress have wrought in the past 
century: 

Floods destroyed some of the dams 
and mills at Bellevue, Cascade and 
Rockdale, Iowa. Rockdale flour, pro- 
duced a few miles south of Dubuque, 


was prominent on the St. Louis mar- 
ket in 1855 and came from the mill 
at the rate of 300 bbl. day. The Rock- 
dale mill survived a_ flood which 
wrecked most of the town in 1876 
and remained a landmark until de- 
stroyed by fire in 1927, although it 
had ceased to grind 22 years earlier. 
The Cascade mill survived a 1925 
flood but was razed a year later by 
flood control engineers. The Motor 


mill in Clayton County still stands, a 
six-story limestone structure with 
walls five feet thick at the base. The 
Kleinlein mill, also in Clayton Coun- 
ty, remains. It was closed by the 
owners during World War I when 
they found it impossible to grind in- 
ferior flour at the government's in- 
sistence. It is now used as a feed mill. 

The Bernatz mill at Decorah was 
converted to diesel power in 1947. The 
water power was cut off when the 
river was moved a quarter-mile for 


flood control. Now the 108-year-old 
mill is used to manufacture mixed 
feeds. 


MILL BECOMING A HOME—A New 
York cosmetics firm executive is in 
the process of moving, refurbishing 
and equipping a 265-year-old Long 
Island, N.Y., grist mill as a home for 
his family, a project he estimates will 
take 5 more years to complete. The 
mill was last used for grinding grain 
in 1906. Since that time storms have 
undermined the foundation and dam- 
aged the undershot water wheel. The 
executive purchased the remains five 
years ago, moved the whole thing to 
a more substantial foundation, built 
a seawall to protect it, made some al- 
terations, and moved in his family. 
The mill was originally operated by 
the tides which moved in and out of 
a watercourse known as Leed's Pond. 


MUFFIN PUFF 

Little Miss Muffet was fond of muf- 
fins, 

Plain or prettied with fancy stuffin’s, 

Currants, blueberries, almonds, dates 

Which butterscotch sauce accentu- 
ates, 

Or orange glaze or—hey, Miss Muf- 
fet, 

Mind moving over on that tuffet? 

Ethel Jacobson 
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Secretary Benson Warns Grain Storage 
To Be Tight, Offers USDA Assistance 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has 
warned that there will be a tight 
grain storage situation in some sec- 
tions of the country this year and 
offered the full support of the US. 
Department of Agriculture in helping 
producers and others get the addi- 
tional facilities which will be needed 
to handle 1958 crops. 

USDA officials estimate that the 
carryover stocks this year of seven 
major grain and related commodities, 
before 1958 harvests, will be a new 
record of more than 3 billion, 200 mil- 
lion bushels—around 400 million bush- 
els more than comparable carryovers 
in 1957. The seven crops included in 
this estimate are corn, oats, barley, 
grain sorghums, wheat, rye and soy- 
beans. 

The principal areas where it is 
anticipated that additional storage 
space will be needed are in grain 
growing regions of the Great Plains 
and the heart of the corn belt. 


Major Aids Listed 
Major aids which USDA will make 

available in helping to meet the stor- 
age needs include: 

Financial help for farmers in 

expanding their own storage 
facilities. Under continuing farm stor- 
age and equipment loan programs, 
producers can borrow up to 80% of 
the cost of new bins and cribs. The 
loans, which are made at a 4% inter- 
est rate, can be paid off over a period 
of five years. 

2 A special reseal program, un- 

der which farmers can hold 
“loan” stocks of corn, barley, oats 
and wheat for an additional year- 
keeping the grain in storage on the 
farm and earning substantial storage 
payments. 

Assistance for the commercial 

storage industry, by using the 
facilities of USDA to help pinpoint 
areas of apparent need for additional 


storage. In this way, the commercial 
industry will be in position to expand 
soundly where there is a shortage of 
facilities—and to avoid overexpansion 
in regions where there might not be 
enough new business over the long 
run to justify the investment. 
Movement of Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks from con- 
gested. areas, to the full extent that 
this is practicable. Some of these 
stocks can be programmed for export. 
Others can be moved to other areas 
to take advantage of all available 
storage space, including idle maritime 
ships on the east coast and other spe- 
cial CCC storage facilities. 
Cooperation Urged 

Commenting on the storage an- 
nouncement, Mr. Benson said, “With 
the tremendous carryover of former 
crop grain stocks at harvest time this 
year, we face a very tight storage 
situation in some areas. I am con- 
fident, however, that the job can be 
handled with the cooperation of farm- 
ers and the storage industry. 

“Farmers themselves have the first 
responsibility. In order to be in posi- 
tion to hold their grain for orderly 
marketing, and to take advantage of 
the price support programs, they 
must have adequate storage. And 
right on the farm is a good place for 
this in most cases. 

“The farm storage loans will fi- 
nance new bins and cribs—to expand 
facilities and replace worn-out or un- 
satisfactory structures. The cost is 
not great in relation to the advan- 
tages of adequate storage. And 
through the reseal programs alone, 
storage payments often can cover the 
cost in two or three years. 

“It is good business for farmers to 
build the grain storage they need for 
their farm operations during this 
period when the storage can be paid 
for in meeting the total grain stor- 
age needs.” 





International Wheat Council, 1957-58 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1957-58 


Through Feb. 


14, 1958 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 

















Importing U. —Australia— ——Canada Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi 
ees — ais . 
Belgium errr 10.4 16.1 13.9 6.5 24.3 22.4 46.9 
SOREN socadseussess sss pes . 
BOGE wc ccadseveseas = a. 
Costa Rica a 3.2 15.1 5 9.5 3.7 24.4 28.3 
PSST Te oyy 81.6 91.9 ni 9.1 81.6 101.0 182.4 
Denmark ~aakeeseet’ Snn ine 4.9 31.4 31.4 
Dom. Republic 1.1 12.0 10.4 1.1 22.4 23.5 
SOIREE ccccvededes 11.7 ced 5.8 ‘ 17.5 17.5 
E i a coatwenat> ke kale ‘ 
E) Salvador i sats ; 15.2 5 1 5 17.1 17.6 
Germany seetede 433.6 - 532.3 1,024.2 *1,024.2 
eee ve ms ae 
Guatemala Teaeews 19.4 10.3 3.0 45 22.4 14.8 37.2 
7, ewe 4.2 21.3 10.2 4.2 31.5 35.7 
Honduras ....... - 2.0 1.8 + a 2.4 2.2 44 
Iceland | 4 ‘ ! o 5 
India 203.0 ; 203.0 203.0 
Indonesia vetanen 73.9 73.9 73.9 
Ireland “er pane 9.9 9.0 ere 24.8 : 43.7 43.7 
Israel. Laas eee 38.6 ‘ 93.5 93.5 
TD siccewostueeres an Be ; 
Japan ... ~ecuss eee ie 83.9 302.0 852.0 852.0 
OS ee 5.3 nes 5.3 5.3 
rere nie = 
SIMON 5 4ct chateep 4% ore oe 6 ! 7 7 
SONG: vccccccvevce ‘ 
Netherlands wpe 74.5 79.7 9 246.3 2.8 320.8 83.4 404.2 
New Zealand : : 157.9 2.1 157.9 2.1 160.0 
Nicaragua “gee ‘ 7.0 weed . 2.7 9.7 9.7 
Norway rer 3.3 17.0 90.4 126.4 17.0 "143.4 
Panama aiid ; 12.0 3.5 15.5 15.5 
Peru res srakseee 4.6 10.8 4.4 10.8 15.4 
Philippines nae i 91.4 12.4 61.8 165.6 165.6 
Portugal 5+ vate Ses 11.9 2.4 4 2.0 31.4 25.6 *57.0 
Saudi Arabia ...... =e 1.2 - 1.2 1.2 
ERS oe ‘ 
Switzerland ae 9.1 an ’ 122.9 132.0 132.0 
South Africa onal vm ‘< kien ’ 
Vatican City ....... 15.0 ‘ ‘ " 15.0 15.0 
WD - ncetscnce US 84.3 ea ; 3.1 44.5 22.7 128.8 151.5 
Yugoslavia ......... - ae a eas oN Ae or we 
Votats ..b..0i0 <0 1,470.8 490.5 250.8 89.7 1,389.6 169.9 3,221.7 770.9 *%3,992.6 


**Less than .100. 


*Sales include 58,300 metric tons of wheat to Germany from France; 32,700 metric tons of 
wheat to Norway from France; 19,500 metric tons of wheat and 20,800 metric tons of flour to 


Portugal from France. 
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Raleigh B. Wilson 


TO JOIN CONTINENTAL — Conti- 
nental Grain Co., St. Louis, has an- 
nounced that Raleigh B. Wilson will 
join Continental at St. Louis as a 
member of the grain merchandising 
department April 1. Mr. Wilson is 
leaving the Checkerboard Grain Co., 
St. Louis, a subsidiary of Ralston 
Purina Co. He has been associated 
with the Purina firm since 1939. A 
native of the St. Louis area, Mr. Wil- 
Son attended Washington University 
at St. Louis. 





Chesapeake Section, 


AACC, Slates Meeting 


BALTIMORE—Approaches toward 
the solution of the cereal surplus 
problem through industrial utilization 
will be discussed by Dr. G. E. Hilbert, 
assistant administrator, utilization, 
research and development section, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, at a 
meeting of the Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, March 27 at the Log Cabin 
Lodge, Beltsville, Md. At the Febru- 
ary meeting of the section in Balti- 
more, William W. Goodrich, assistant 
general counsel of the Food and Drug 
Administration, spoke on “Chemical 
Additives and Food.” Thirty members 
attended this meeting 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
Cable Reference 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witburg” Amsterdam 











Handel-en 


N. V. antechauye 
\f “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch I 


Algemeene 
Industrie 





Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
al ; AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR - FEED + STARCH 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 

“LONDON, E. C. 8. 


AVAUMAS, LONDON 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
AGENTS 
7 OSLO, NORWAY 
ble Address: “‘Johnn 


FEED 


Skipperet 
SKIpfE 4 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Cable Address Dorrgeacsk,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 


MILLERS AGENT 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 











c Kompagnistraede COPENHAGEN, K. 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 DENMARK 
— ‘ Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
AMSTERDAM Z Tw a 
Cable Address JOS Cable Address: “‘Trofo Copenhagen 
y IMPORTERS GRAIN FLOUR, 
ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
‘ 7 - CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 23-25 Billiter st LONDON, E. C. 3 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast Cable Address Grainist London 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








Cable Address: ““‘Topri", London 


a T yr 
SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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British Columbia 
Grain Exports 
Set Record 


VANCOUVER — British Columbia 
exports of grain during 1957 hit a 
record high of 153,873,589 bu. This 
compares with 136,037,860 bu. in 1956 
ind the previous record high of 138,- 
224.051 bu. in 1952, according to the 


Vancouver Merchants Exchange an- 
nual report. 

Vancouver terminals during the 
past year cleared 140,656,232 bu. 
made up of 111,239,326 bu. wheat, 
21,561,820 bu. barley, 3,885,130 bu. 
flax and 3,243,602 bu. other grains. 

The Fraser River terminal exported 
2.727.685 bu. wheat and 2,941 bu. 

its; Victoria house moved out 1,558,- 
162 bu. wheat, 1,046,302 flax and 258,- 


274 bu. other grains. Prince Rupert 
cleared 7,476,277 bu. barley and 37,416 


bu. wheat 
Distribution Given 
Distribution of B.C. grain ship- 
ments in 1957 by countries shows 


Japan again the largest customer 
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taking 48,439,988 bu. The U.K. was 
next with 38,780,265 bu. and Germany 
third, taking 21,259,146 bu. Other 
shipments were Belgium 7,480,846; 
Russia 5,794,503; Poland 3,422,533; 
Holland 11,094,343; Continental 
ports 2,027,018; Switzerland 2,341,379; 
Malta 1,163,306; Israel 1,294,532; 
Italy 1,561,314; Peru 1,480,827; Ecua- 
dor 479,226; Hong Kong 209,068; 
South Africa 145,973; East Africa 
246,771; France 262,967; Central and 
South America 183,894, and Norway 
1,767,577 bu. 

Meanwhile, Vancouver shipped al- 
most 12 million bushels grain overseas 
during February. Other British Co- 
lumbia terminal ports added another 
2.7 million bushels to the total. 

Some slackening off in the export 
grain activity at Vancouver from 
April to the end of the crop year, 
July 31, is anticipated. This is due 
mainly to the 12¢ bu. spread which 
now exists between No. 1 northern 
wheat quotations at Vancouver and 
Fort William. The spread is expected 
to mean that there will be a much 
greater flow of grain from eastern 
ports with the opening of navigation 
on the Great Lakes. 

Large Cargoes Left 

However, Vancouver will still move 
a large number of cargoes of wheat 
to India under the Colombo Plan 
plus some $4 million worth of malting 
barley recently sold to Russia. In 
addition, it is expected that Russia 
will soon be again in this market for 
further wheat supplies in addition to 
the 200,000 tons loaded at Vancouver 
early this season. The barley for Rus- 
sian ports, contrary to the wheat 
movement early in the year, is ex- 
pected to move in chartered ships 
whereas all the wheat went on Soviet 
vessels for discharge at Vladivostok. 

Up to the end of February, Van- 
couver alone had shipped better than 
92 million bushels grain overseas. 
This compares with only 72 million 
bushels in the same period last sea- 
son. There is every indication that 
the port movement for the crop year 
will establish a new record by July 31. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARTER AMENDED 
OKLAHOMA CITY—The Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator Assn., Chero- 
kee, Okla., has amended its charter 
showing capital stock increased to 
$750,000 and term of existence ex- 
tended 20 years. 
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INJUNCTION SOUGHT 
AGAINST RATE HIKE 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission has 
asked the federal court here for a 
permanent injunction against the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
prevent going into effect a Sept. 27, 
1957, order boosting freight rates on 
grain from Enid, Okla., to southern 
cities. A temporary restraining order 
was recently issued, The order of the 
ICC to boost freight rate 7¢ per 100 
Ib. grain was branded as “discrimina- 
tory” and, the commission alleged, 
would lose for Oklahoma a large 
share of its market, as Kansas and 
Nebraska have much lower rates. In 
1957 Oklahoma shipped 8.8% of its 
grain to southern cities. 





Bakery Cartons 
In FPBAA Contest 


Stress Pictures 


CHICAGO — Mouth-watering pic- 
tures of the contents are featured 
in the cartons for baked goods en- 
tered in the 1958 contest sponsored 
by the Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion of America. 

“Striking illustrations on the pack- 
age plus wide use of window cartons 
make visibility combined with pro- 
tection the main trend in the bakery 
field,” says Gustav L. Nordstrom, 
FPBAA executive director, comment- 
ing on his association’s 13th annual 
contest—one of the nation’s major 
industry packaging competitions. 

“The trend to family identity for 
bakery cartons is accelerated for 
1958," Mr. Nordstrom continues. 
“This is accomplished through use 
of distinctive color schemes and 
trademark designs.” 

Other trends noted for all cate- 
gories of products in the contest: 
(1) greater use of multi-packs; (2) 
increased design of vertical display 
units to conserve counter space; (3) 
more convenient packages; (4) car- 
tons to discourage pilferage of small 
items; (5) strong tie-ins with ad- 
vertising themes; (6) price-marking 
facilities; and (7) more directions for 
use printed on cartons. 
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Joseph G. Shedd 


JOINS FULTON—Joseph G. Shedd 
has joined Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., as general manager of 
manufacturing. Prior to joining Ful- 
ton Mr. Shedd spent eight years as 
vice president and general manager 
of Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans. 
His experience includes previous posi- 
tions as resident manager of Mon- 
arch Mills at Union, S.C., and divi- 
sion manager for Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va. He has been actively 
engaged in cotton manufacturing 
since 1929. In announcing Mr. Shedd’s 
appointment, Clarence E. Elsas, Ful- 
ton president, stated that he will be 
in charge of cotton mill operations, 
the bleachery, finishing plant, and all 
warehousing, shipping and engineer- 
ing. He replaces John F. Greene, now 
resigned. 





DIVIDEND DECLARED 

NEW YORK—Directors of Ward 
Baking Co. have declared the firm’s 
regular quarterly dividend of 153%, 
equivalent to $1.37% a share on 
Ward's outstanding 542% cumulative 
preferred stock. Directors have also 
declared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
a share on the company’s outstand- 
ing common stock. Both dividends are 
payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 15, 1958. 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 3) 





is to be expected when government 
officials receive constructive proposals 
from mature, seasoned businessmen 
whose only purpose is to assist in the 
solution of problems. 


Specific Points 


In its memorandum setting forth 
the community of interest of the 
trade with the goals of the adminis- 
tration and the potential of a higher 
measure of efficiency which grain 
trade channels can provide, plus the 
possibility of actual financial saving 
for USDA, the committee made the 
following specific points: 

@iIn conducting its selling opera- 
tions with respect to grain (except 
sales to other governmental 
agencies or sales for export pur- 
poses), the corporation shall cause 
grain to be sold competitively into 
private trade channels at the mar- 
keting point nearest the point of 
acquisition by the _ corporation. 
Country grain elevators and corpo- 
ration-owned storage facilities, as 
well as terminal markets, are mar- 
keting points. Such sales shall be 
made only by use of normal trade 
outlets and marketing methods 
which regularly serve such a mar- 
keting point. Specifically, the corpo- 
ration will first offer to sell grain 
to the operator of the storage facil- 
ity in which such grain is being 
stored, or to the elevator nearest 
the corporation-owned binsite, as 
the case may be, before offering to 
others on the same terms. 

@ The foregoing sales policy in no 

way alters existing operating pro- 

cedures and responsibilities as re- 
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gards the handling of grain stored 
in country elevators for the ac- 
count of CCC. Specifically, when 
grain which has been offered for 
sale to, but is not purchased by, the 
owner or operator of the elevator 
in which it is stored, such grain 
will be loaded and then sold only 
by use of normal trade outlets and 
marketing methods which regular- 
ly serve such a marketing point. 

Under no circumstances shall stor- 

age tickets or warehouse receipts 

issued by elevators be sold by the 
corporation to a third party. 

@ When grain in a position where 

official weights and grades are 

available has been offered to, but 
not purchased by, the owner or 
operator of the elevator, such grain 

will be sold competitively f.o.b. 

elevator for shipment via _ rail, 

truck, barge or ship, as appropriate. 

@ Where a subsidy is required in 

order to export surplus grains, CCC 

will accomplish such exportation 
by the granting of cash subsidies 
or subsidies-in-kind at the seaboard 
as appropriate. 

Export Aspects 

Special attention was given to the 
grain export aspects of the USDA 
problem. The trade committee ex- 
pressed the opinion that if the sug- 
gestions were followed, the result 
would be cash savings to the govern- 
ment, domestic grain prices would be 
strengthened and the cost of CCC 
price support programs would be re- 
duced. 

No claims were made that the rec- 
ommended procedure would increase 
over-all feed grain exports and it was 
admitted that some consumers might 
pay somewhat more for supplies, but, 
correspondingly, producers would re- 
ceive a greater income. 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect March 10 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports March 3. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(744,¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Remedies for export problems sug- 
gested by the committee were as fol- 
lows: 

@ Grain exporters prefer that CCC 
announce daily, after the close of 
the market, the subsidies which 
shall be available to exporters, 
either in cash or in kind, upon ex- 
portation of the applicable grains. 
@ In the event, and to the extent 
that CCC finds it impracticable to 
follow the procedure suggested 
above, a bidding procedure should 
be adopted for determining export 
subsidy rates for feed grains. After 
acceptance of the successful bids 
the exporters who submitted the 
accepted bids would be obligated to 
export the specified quantities of 
the designated kind of grain set 
forth in the bid, and—upon proof 
of exportation—the CCC would be 
obligated to pay to the exporter a 
cash subsidy, or subsidy-in-kind 
certificates, redeemable in CCC 
grain in export positions, the 
amount of the cash subsidy or the 
dollar value of such certificates be- 
ing determined by the bushels ex- 
ported multiplied by the rate per 
bushel set forth in the applicable 
bid submitted by the exporter. 
@ Subsidy for any one kind of 
grain would be applicable to grain 
of that kind exported from any 
coast or to any destination. This 
would insure that export grain 
would always move in the most 
economical manner, and result in 
the lowest possible cost to the gov- 
ernment per bushel of grain ex- 
ported. 

@ In the event of a subsidy-in-kind 

program, consideration should be 

given to the possibility of making 
the export subsidy certificates re- 
deemable in any kind of grain 
which CCC has available in export 


position — particularly among the 
several feed grains. 
One USDA official, fully sympa- 


thetic to the trade proposals, com- 
mented that there was one major 
point which the trade failed to em- 
phasize—the virtue inherent in the 
over-all proposals that the govern- 
ment, in its sales of surpluses, would 
take its loss immediately a transfer 
of stocks was made, thereby elimi- 
nating a long period of waiting before 
the financial adjustment was made. 
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dependents:The smaller group gener- 
ally is well -covered “but some may 
need additional flour before the end 
of:the crop. year. Slowing -industrial 


activity: in many eastern areaS~ has 
brought some -reports -of slipping 


bréad sales in the cities hardest hit 
by unemployment. This probably will 
mean some lessening of- flour buying 
for, the remainder .of. the year by 
those bakers~who..find their present 
supplies...stretching over a longer 
period than originally expected. 

«‘Family-type »flour sales were not 
noticeably improved. There were 
seme «bookings: made; but the total 
was: light.,-_Blenders bought a, little 
flour, again..ngt in.large volume. 

The?i.elears: market was: quiet. 
Domestic business continues ight, as 
major domestic. industries are. cover- 
ed for their needs well into May, and 
there was very little e rt activity 
in the past week. First clears were 
a Hit’ stronger ‘and’ high ash* types 
about: steady compared with ‘a week 
ago. 

Tie Bovernnient was a heavy buyer 
of fidur ‘ih the past ‘wéek, both for 
domestic ‘and foreign rélief’ ship- 
ments; mills’ in ‘the Southwest parti- 
cipating. to a’ considerable extent _in 
this @x¢hange “for: wheat program. 
Otherwise, there was no outstanding 
foreign demand. ®ccasional lots were 
sdéid to Latin America. “| 

Shipping. directions continued. slow 
and. mills haye- been experiencing 
more; difficulty with running than was 
the case earlier in the year. However, 
the recent government businéss and 
hetter. bakery. bookings .may. change 
this picture. 

Quotations March 8, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat bakery short patent $5.57@ 
5.65, standard 95%.- patent $5.47G@ 
5.52, straight $5.40@5,45; established 
brands of family flaur. $6.55 @7.30; 


first clears, 13.50% protein or better 
$4.70@4.80, first clears of 11% pro- 
tein $4.40@4.45; clears of 1% ash 


and higher $3.85 @4.15. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 110% of 
capacity last week. Domestic sales, 
mostly bakery. flour, averaged 180% 
compared . with 45% the preceding 
week and 127% a year ago. Export 
sales were negligible. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations March 8, basis 
Kansas City: Family $6.77, bakers’ 
short patent $5.47, first clears $4.90, 
second clears $4.70. 

Hutchinson: Bookings expanded in 
the Hutchinson area last week, but 
low prices tempered the anxiety to 
partake of the buying wave which 
hit the trade. Some smaller round 
lots were contracted by large chains 
and independents who followed the 
lead of the larger consumers, Export 
and family business was at a virtual 
standstill, although some export in- 
quiry was received, Shipping direc- 
tions from larger contracts were good 
but slow on family flour. Prices were 
steady after a small advance. Quota- 
tions March 7, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, cot- 


tons enriched $6.25@6.35, bakers’ 
short patent, papers $5.45@5.50, 


standard $5.35@5.40. 

Salina: Demand for flour improved 
the past week, with some business 
accomplished at concessions in prices. 
However, prices closed about 3¢ 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. 

Ft. Worth: Some small bookings 
ef bakers flour by chains were re- 
ported last week, but family flour was 
in slow demand and export business 
disappointing. Altogether, sales 
amounted to possibly 15% to 20% of 


capacity. Running time was down 
slightly, but still averaged about five 


days. Prices of bakers and first clears 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed_ quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 











lots, prompt delivery, *p, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
S75 Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
= 2 4 Bran ; =. 6.00@46.50 $39.00@41.50 $49.50@50.50 $....@54.50 $57.00@57.50 
» | on iAtiibhacste Standard midds. ....%» ¥46.00@46.50 39.00@41.50 48.50@50.00 ....@54.50 ....@57.50 
Flour midds. _ oe 44.00 ....@41.00 yeas : 
Red dog vue ,00@45.50 42.50@43.00 52.00@52.50 ....@65.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran Ayacesth, . $38.75@39.50 $43.75@44.25 $46.50@47.50 $48.00@49.75 $ @ 
Shorts 38.25@39.00 43.25@43.75 46 “—" 50 bop Be 25 @ 
Mill’ rym ovale / fiona Sie eee =e ee o% . ; ; @40.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
DED gen ea< vues sees $52.00@53.00 $53.00@54.00 $54.00@55.00 
ths Winnipeg Endeee xehedus 36.00@40.00 37.00@42.00 42.00@43.00 
QUALI T.Y UNIFORMLY ‘MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
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were off 5¢ and family flour was un- 
changed. Quotations March 7, 100-Ib. 
cottons: Extra high patent family $7 
@7.20; standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.90 @6; first clears, unenriched $4.85 
@4.95, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour moved slow- 
ly the past week. Prices of family 
flour closed unchanged while bakery 
declined 1¢. Quotations March 7, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, carlots: 


Family short patent $7.10@7.30, 
standard $6.10@6.30; bakery unen- 
riched short $5.97@6.07, 95% stand- 


ard patent $5.87@5.97, straight grade 
$5.82 @5.92. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Central states flour mill- 
ers shared in some of the business 
which cropped up in the Southwest 
during the week ending March 10, 
but most of it was of the overlapping 
type. Total sales were estimated at 
around 50% of five-day milling capa- 
city, compared to more than 200% 
of capacity estimated to have moved 
in the Southwest. 

Sales constituted a small increase 
for mills in this area, however, and 
extended order backlogs of some buy- 
ers into June. There is more business 
to be had during the crop year, how- 
ever so the trade will be watching 
for proper selling opportunities. Much 
of the buying which took place dur- 
ing the current period reportedly was 


at discounts of 5@10¢ sack. 
Quotations March 7: Spring top pa- 


tent $5.95@6.30, standard $5.85@ 
620, clear $5.40@5.85; hard winter 
short $5.55@6, 959% patent $5.45@ 


590, clear $5.70; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter high ratio $7.65, soft win- 


ter short $6.52, standard $6.25, 


$5.45; cracker 


cookie 


papers $5.55. 


Ea 


and 


st 


clear 
flour, 


Boston: Quotations weakened last 
week. The over all demand continued 
light and spasmodic, with most users 
preferring to keep inventories down 
in anticipation of lower prices. 

Most New England bakers were be- 
lieved to have inventories of 30 to 60 


days, adequate for their needs 


Buy- 
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er confidence stems from the fact that 
many mills are still aggressive sellers 
ready to make price concessions. 

One large eastern chain baker is 
reported to have made a substantial 
purchase of hard winter short patent 
flour at $5.10 bulk f.o.b. Kansas City. 
Outside of that, most operators were 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and com- 
fortable in that position. 

The top three grades of spring 
wheat flour finished 3¢ net lower for 
the week with first clears holding un- 
changed. Hard winters closed 2¢ net 
lower. Only one price variation was 
reported in soft wheat flour, high ra- 
tio easing 10¢ on the inside. 

Quotations March 8: Spring short 
patents $6.78@6.88, standard patent 
$6.68@6.78, high gluten $6.98@7.08, 
first clears $6.12@6.32; hard winter 
short patent $6.53@6.64, standard 
$6.38@6.49; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.91@7.38; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.92@6.32; soft wheat high 
ratio $6.82@8.12; family $7.82. 

Buffalo: Sales continued in the dol- 
drums, with the exception of a little 
fillin activity in Kansas flours. Al- 
though the trade considers current 
levels attractive, consumers have 
elected to take to the sidelines, hop- 
ing for lower prices and further de- 
velopments on this year’s crop. 

During the week spring wheat flour 
rose 2¢ and Kansas edged up 1¢. 

Clear flours were unchanged and 
not quite as tight as they have been. 
Cake flour held unchanged, but pastry 
advanced 5¢. One spokesman said that 
mills here are fighting for business, 
and that his company’s shipping di- 
rections are not as good they 
should be. He said retail bakeries 
still are complaining about their sales 
volume. 

Export activity was below a week 
earlier. CSS has requested bids on 
127,489 cwt. of all-purpose relief flour 
for Italy for shipment April 10 

Flour output here was about steady 
with a week earlier, but below a year 
ago. Only one mill put in a full 7-day 
week; one worked 6°4 days; two 
worked 6 days and the remaining two 
nills 5 days each. 

Quotations March 7: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.70@6.90, 
short $6.50@6.70, standard $6.40G 
6.65, straight $6.60, first clear $5.82@ 


as 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. Ail quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $...@ ... $6.35@7.45 $...@... $...@... $7.70@7.80 
Spring top patent 5.95@6.30 .@ 7 @ $ 
Spring high gluten — | 6.13@6.23 .@ ...@ 6.70@6.90 
Spring short .@ . §.93@6.03 .@ -@6.45 6.50@6.70 
Spring standard 5.85@6.20 5.83@5.93 _ @6.35 6.40@6.65 
Spring straight ...@ = ee hed i = ye ...@6.60 
Spring first clear 5.40@5.85 ..@ . .-@6.20 > : 
Hard winter family ...@7465 ...@ 6.55@7.30 5.80@7.40 5.82@6.!2 
Hard winter short ‘ 5.55@6.00 ...@ 5.57@5.65 @5.80 ryt tire 
Hard winter standard 5.45@5.90 ...@ 5.47@5.52 @5.60 6.05@6.52 
Hard winter first clear (Cc, Or ULE ies 80 $' 95 .@5.75 
Soft winter short patent st fe eee a. ..» 7.93@8.12 
Soft winter standard cS ES ‘§ 7 -@ ... 6.95@7.42 
Soft winter straight _ ioe ee § . ‘on ‘ 3 ¢° 90 6.19@6.43 
Soft winter first clear .@5.45. . da $ - 5.06@5.33 
Rye flour, white 5.43@5.50 ...@5.10 . ‘¢ 5.94@6.09 
Rye flour, dark 4.65@4.68 .-@4.35 .@ P 5 es 34 
Semolina, bulk pull dee @5.90 .@ .-@. sate ; 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 

Spring family $...@7.80 $...@... $...@7.82 $6.70@7.70 $ ss : 
Spring high gluten 6.98@7.08 7.00@7.10 6.98@7.08 6.80@6.94 6.465@6.85 
Spring short 6.78@6.88 6.80@6.90 ber 6.64@6.76 6.30@6.50 
Spring standard 6.68@6.78 6.70@6.80 6.68@6.78 6.54@6.66 6.10@6.30 
Spring first clear 6.10@6.30 ose 70 6.12@6.32 6.05@6.35 5.60@5.90 
Hard winter short 6.50@6.60 640@6.50 6.53@6.64 6.20@6.43 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter standard 6.35@6.45 6.30@6.40 —— 6.05@6.28 5.75@5.85 
Hard winter first clear ...@ : — fey ah Sea .@ ... 5.20@5.50 
Soft winter short patent . eto F 4 = @ 5.80@6.15 
Soft winter straight 5.90@6.30 ‘ -e 5.92@6.32 g ' : é Ae 
Soft winter standard ua aes ; che .@... bas ... 5.40@5.70 
Soft winter first clear -.@ : acai @ ..@... 4,80@5.25 
Rye flour, white 5.80@5.90 6.05@6.!5 @ 5.83@5.88 ...@... 
Rye flour, dark - et ~~ = @ 5.08@5.13 ‘$ 
Semolina, bulk 6.67@6.77 ‘ @ ..-@6.54 ; 

Seattie Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent sins abe Gave ¢ — Spring top patent ...... $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
Bluestem ......... / ~ +++ @6.40 EE tila ih Rk ait ie 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
POE inches ste. Te ...@5.80 Winter exports? ........ ...@4.20 — ae 


*100-ib. papers. +100-lb. export cortons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





6.12; hard winter short $6.20@6.62, 
standard $6.05@6.52, first clear $5.75, 
short $7.93@8.12, standard $6.95@ 
7.42, straight $6.19@6.43, first clear 
$5.06 @ 5.33. 

New York: An expansion in hard 
winter wheat bakery flour sales de- 
veloped the latter part of the week 
with a few large and several medium 
sized bakery firms reported booking 
this grade. Incentive offerings by 
mills at a price equal to the low point 
for the current season, plus farm 
bloc news from Washington, were 
considered the strong factors in en- 
couraging the bakers to enter the 
market at this time. 

Interest in spring wheat bakery 
flour and other grades continued to 
follow the dull pattern of recent 
weeks 

Quotations March 7: Spring short 
$6.78@6.88, standard $6.68@6.78, high 
gluten $6.98@7.08, clears $6.10@6.30; 
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hard winter short $6.50@6.60, stand- 
ard $6.35@6.45; Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.8947.36, eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.9046.30, high ratio $6.80 
@8.10; family $7.80 

Philadelphia: A report that a large 
chain baker had purchased a rather 
sizable amount of hard winter short 
patent flour failed to shake the local 
market out of its lethargy and the 
week end found the picture largely 
unchanged from that of recent weeks. 
Hand-to-mouth orders again account- 
ed for the bulk of transactions. Mill 
representatives said their customers 
had lost none of the cost-conscious- 
ness which has been the principal re- 


straining factor to a broadening of 
activity. 

The fact that the short patent 
transaction selling price reportedly 


equaled the year’s low, plus recurring 
indications of mills offering 
sions, made for a lack of confidence 


conces- 
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in prices. Another bearish interpreta- 
tion was placed on advices that the 
outlook is for a larger wheat crop 
than predicted earlier. Spring grades 
eased 10¢ from a week earlier. Quo- 
tations March 7, 100-lb. cotton sack 


basis: Spring high gluten $7@7.10, 
short patent $6.80@6.90, standard 


$6.70 @ 6.80, first clear $6.60 @ 6.70; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.30 @ 6.40; soft winter, 
nearby $5.50@5.60. 

St. Louis: Flour sales during the 
first half of the week showed little 
change from the past several weeks. 
Only light interest was encountered 
by the mills’ best offers, and sales 
were seldom of any size. 

Interest picked up after the middle 
of the week, following the advance in 
the wheat market. But it was difficult 
for mills and bakers to meet on pric- 
es. Some area mills shared in the 
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bookings March 6 by a chain baker 
for 30 days’ supply. 

Soft wheat and family flour sales 
were barely equal to contract applica- 
tions. Slim order backlogs seem to in- 
dicate that partial replacement of re- 
quirements would be in order, but the 
trade seems indifferent to new book- 
ings, preferring to buy only as ur- 
gently needed. Shipping directions are 
up a little, but still not enough to pull 
running time above 75% of capacity. 
Quotations March 7, 100-lIb. cottons: 
Family flour top patent $6.20, top 
hard $7.40, ordinary $5.80. Bakery 
flour in 100-lb. paper sacks: Cake 
$7.40, pastry $5.45, soft straight $5.90, 
clears $5.40; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.80, standard $5.60, clears $4.95; 
spring wheat short patent $6.45, 
standard $6.35, clears $6.20. 

Pittsburgh: On March 6 hard Kan- 
sas patents were offered at prices 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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aimed to attract new commitments. 
Standard patent prices were $6.05@ 
6.09, medium $6.10@6.14, and short 
$6.20@6.24, cottons. Very moderate 
buying resulted as a few commitments 
expire shortly. These were extended 
30 to 60 days, and a few new com- 
mitments made, but not in large vol- 
ume and for no longer than 30 to 60 
days. Some hard Kansas bought last 
summer is being offered for resale, 
and some spring patents bought in 
late summer and fall are being offered 
for resale. Buyers are reported hard 
to find, even at quotations lower than 
presently prevail. Many bakers are 
covered in both patents until June or 
July. The fall-off in sales of baked 
items caused them to use less flour 
than anticipated when purchases were 
made. Sales of other patents were ex- 
tremely small, only one large mill re- 
porting good sales in advertised fam- 
ily patent and a few brokers report- 
ing some moderate sales in unadver- 
tised brands. Directions are slow to 
fairly good. 

The report that one mill offered 
spring standard patent flour in cot- 
tons at $6.20 cwt. late March 6 was 
followed by further reports of a lack 
of interest. The offer reportedly ex- 
tended only until the market opened 
March 7, protection similar to that 
offered buyers of hard winter types. 

Quotations March 7, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Hard Kansas standard 
patent $6.05@6.28, medium $6.10 @ 
6.33, short $6.20@6.43; spring stand- 
ard patent $6.54@6.66, medium $6.59 
@6.71, short $6.69@6.76, first clear 
$6.05@6.35, high gluten $6.80@6.94; 
advertised family patents $7.70, unad- 
vertised $6.70@7.04; pastry and cake 
flours $5.60@7.82. 


South 


New Orleans: Little change was ex- 
perienced in flour business during the 
week and southwestern hard wheat 
mills were relatively quiet since most 
of the trade is contracted through 
June. The baking and jobbing trade 
appears content to work on backlogs 
in the face of easier wheat prices and 
heavy moisture in the Southwest, 
which promises lower quotations on 
new crop. Some fair-sized lots were 
worked on spring wheat flours during 
the early part of the week, with the 
easing of prices. A considerable vol- 
ume of business was consummated 
for 60-day coverage. Soft winters 
commanded little interest at the 
slightly higher levels, and only small 
amounts were bought by users not too 
well covered. 

Family flour was quiet, with only 
small lots going for replacement. 
Cake flour sales improved slightly, 
and should continue through the pre- 
Easter season. 

Shipping directions are being well 
maintained and could be considered 
satisfactory for this season. Stocks 
on hand are slightly lower than usual, 
but sufficient for the demand. 

Export flour sales were fairly ac- 
tive to Norway, with inquiries for 
further bids pending, likewise The 
Netherlands. Inquiries from the 
Americas were very light, with only 
Venezuela purchasing a fair amount. 

New Orleans quotations, in carlots, 
100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard win- 
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ter bakery short patent $5.85 @ 6, 
standard $5.75@5.85, first clear $5.20 
@5.50; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.30@6.50, standard $6.10@ 
6.30, first clear $5.60@5.90, high glu- 
ten $6.65@6.85; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.80@6.15, standard $5.40@5.70, 
first clear $4.80@5.25, high ratio cake 
$6.30@6.65; Pacific coast cake $6.80 
@7.10, pastry $6.25@6.40. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
mills report their grind holding up 
well, with volume steady. The U.S. 
Army Quartermaster purchased 80,- 


000 ecwt. of hard wheat flour for 

April through June shipment. Do- 

mestic business was slow. 
Quotations March 6: Blue stem 


$6.40, 100-Ib. cottons, carlots; bakers’ 
pastry flour $5.80. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A mill in east- 
ern Canada was awarded a govern- 
ment contract during the week for 
423 long tons of flour for first half 
April seaboard shipment, the only 
government flour purchase made. 

Domestic business is mostly of a 
routine nature, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations March 7: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada $5.85 
@6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.80 
@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

New business in winter wheat flour 
is limited, as buyers are working on 
existing contracts. Quotations March 
7: $4.20, 100 lb. in export cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are 
slow, with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions March 7: $1.52@1.53 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: There was a more opti- 
mistic feeling in the export flour 
trade here during the week. After 
several months of limited shipments 
to the Philippines, the outlook there 
was said to be better with a recent 
improvement in sales. Information 
coming out of Manila indicated that 
the proposed new Republic flour mill 
to be built there will not be in 
operation until around the end of the 
year, at the earliest. There has also 
been some easing in the export cred- 
its for flour imports into that coun- 
try. 

Moving under Canada’s Colombo 
Plan to assist backward nations in 
the Far East, a full cargo of flour 
was loaded here this past week for 
Ceylon. The shipment amounted to 
9,600 long tons. Such shipments are 
expected to keep these Far Eastern 
nations away from the Soviet orbit 
and at the same time build up good- 
will which will pay dividends in the 
future. 

Cables from Singapore indicate 
that Canada is holding her own in 
the Malayan flour market. With ex- 
change between Canada and the U.S. 
rapidly being narrowed and the high- 
er protein content on Canadian flour, 
some improvement in sales there is 
to be expected. The whole future pic- 
ture in the Malayan market will de- 
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pend of course on general business 
conditions, especially the price which 
Malaya gets for her rubber exports. 
In this rice-consuming country Ca- 
nadian flour is looked upon somewhat 
as a luxury, but is preferred by many 
of the Chinese bakers there for mix- 
ing with soft Australian flour. 


Domestic trade is quiet here with 
prices unchanged. Quotations March 
7, cash car, for hard wheat grinds: 
First patents $5.95, bakers’ patents 
$4.90, papers and $5.10 cottons; On- 
tario pastry $6.70, cake $7.35. 


Winnipeg: Export movement of 
Canadian flour improved for the week 
ended March 6 to 393,400 sacks. This 
was almost 127,000 better than the 
week previous. Clearances to Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement destina- 
tions, however, were down to 49,600 
sacks, compared with 98,700 the pre- 
ceding week. Domestic trade is sea- 
sonally good and mill production has 
been fairly steady for several weeks, 
with prices firm. Quotations March 8: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.0 
@6.20; second patents, cottons, $5.55 


@5.95; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s, $4.55@4.80. All prices 


cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were 
unchanged for the week, although 
the basic rye market was slightly 
stronger. There is belief in the trade 
that rye flour buyers, in some in- 
stances, have depleted contracts to a 
point where they would be interested 
in booking if prices were to their 
liking. Quotations March 7: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.10, medium $4.90, dark 
$4.35. 

Chicago: Rye flour held fairly 
steady in the central states during 
the week ending March 10, with buy- 
ers and sellers almost at a stand-off. 
Sales were slow, and it appears that 
order blacklogs will need to be de- 
pleted before serious consideration 
will be given to reordering at pres- 
ent prices. Quotations March 7: 
White patent $5.43@5.50, medium 
$5.23@5.30, dark $4.65 @4.68. 


Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations March 7: White $5.94@6.09, 
medium $5.74@5.89, dark $5.19@5.34. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
experienced no improvement in the 
call last week as hand-to-mouth or- 
ders continued to represent the bulk 
of activity. Buyers showed a reluc- 
tance to book beyond immediate 
needs at current postings. The March 
7 quotation on white rye was $6.05 
@6.15. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinue to lag. Some resale offerings 
also failed to attract buyers al- 
though prices asked were below cur- 
rent quotations. Directions were fair. 
Quotations March 7, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.83@5.88, 
medium $5.53@5.68, dark $5.08@5.13, 
blended $6.18@6.28, rye meal $5.08@ 
5.38. 


Portland: Quotations March 6: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Western mills are op- 
erating only part time to satisfy 
domestic demand in the three prairie 
provinces. There is no attempt to in- 
crease stocks and prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations March 8: Roll- 
ed oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; 
oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 
in the three prairie provinces. All 
prices cash carlots. 
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$38.75 @39.25, shorts $38.25 @38.75. 

Salina: Demand was excellent for 
bran and fair for shorts, with prices 
$3.50 ton higher on both. Supplies of 
bran were scarce, but shorts were 
sufficient to meet trade requirements. 
Quotations March 6, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $39@39.50, gray shorts 
$38 @ 38.50. 

Ft. Worth: There was an active 
demand for millfeed last week, but 
offerings were very light which forced 
the market up sharply. Quotations 
March 7, burlaps: Bran and gray 
shorts $46.50@47.50, delivered Texas 
common points; $3.50 higher on both 
compared with one week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent demand 
prevailed for millfeeds, with ample 
supplies. Prices closed $3.50 higher on 
bran and $3.50 higher on shorts. Quo- 
tations March 7, straight cars: Bran 
$41.25 @ 42.25, millrun $41@42, shorts 
$40.75@41.75. Mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds moved upward 
in the central states during the week 
ending March 10, reflecting a strong 
demand from feed manufacturers and 
limited production by flour mills. 
With flour sales picking up during 
the period, however, it is believed 
that millfeeds will top off soon. Quo- 
tations March 7: Bran $46@46.50, 
standard midds. $46@4650, flour 
midds. $434 44, red dog $44@ 45.50. 


St. Louis: Millfeeds encountered 
very heavy demand from local, cen- 
tral and eastern markets and, with 
supplies not too plentiful, prices ad- 
vanced $6 ton without encountering 
any resistance. For the first time in 
several years St. Louis millfeeds were 
at a 50¢ premium over Kansas City, 
plus freight. Normally, this market 
holds a slight discount under this 
basis. 

Unsold supplies for this week are 
on the short side. Most mills are 
well sold ahead and will have only a 
car or two to offer. The same applies 
to the week of March 17. A _ sub- 
stantial part of this production has 
also been booked, leaving only a 
limited amount for the latecomers. 
Some substitute materials are avail- 
able at substantially lower costs, and 
mixers indicate that formula correc- 
tions are being considered to reduce 
their requirements of millfeeds. This 
may act as a damper on additional 
sharp increases of bran and middlings 


prices. Quotations March 7: Sacked 
bran $43.75@44.25, shorts $43.25@ 
43.75; bulk bran $41@41.50, shorts 


$42 @42.50, middlings $42 @ 42.50. 


Boston: Values advanced sharply, 
spurred by active demand for light 
available supplies. Most buyers were 
extremely aggressive, and it appeared 
that practically all operators entered 
the market at the same time. The de- 
mand for poultry feed was reported 
to be picking up sharply, a reflection 
of an all-out production of broiler 
chicks and replacement flocks. Bran 
finished $4.50 to $5 net higher for the 
week, while middlings were $4.50 
above the previous week’s closing 
levels. Quotations March 8: Bran $57 
@57.50, middlings $57.50. 


Buffalo: An early sales flurry slow- 
ed down late in the week after the 
country trade finished replenishing 
its storm-drained inventories. Prices 
held and shipping positions continued 
thin. Medium and large mixers con- 
tinued buying on a normal weekly 
pattern. Running time averaged 5 to 
6 days. Bran and middlings ended the 
week $4.50 higher. Red dog advanced 


$3 to $3.50. Quotations March 7: Bran 
$49.50@50.50, standard midds. $48.50 
@50, red dog $52@52.50. The bulk 
differential on both bran and mid- 
dlings was $5@5.50. 

Philadelphia: A steady demand 
gave the local market a firmer under- 
tone last week as dealers reported 
supplies ample to the call. The March 
7 list of quotations showed bran at 
$54.50, up $3.50 from the previous 
week, with standard midds. also at 
$54.50, an increase of $2.50, and red 
dog at $65, up $10. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced and retail sales were very 
good the entire week. Bran and mid- 
dlings remained on the tight list. 
Prompt but not immediate shipments 
are possible from some sources. Quo- 
tations March 7, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


points: Bran $51.86@54.40, standard 
midds. $51.36@52.40, flour midds. 


$52.86 @53.40, red dog $55.40@56.36. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds gained 
steadily, with bran advancing $2 and 
shorts $3. Mixers and jobbers were 
more active than for some time and, 
with rising costs and the colder 
weather, the trade showed consider- 
ably more interest. Mills are well 
booked for the balance of March and 
are not pressing for business. Quota- 


tions March 7: Bran $48@49.75, 
shorts $47 @ 48.25. 
Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 


market was slow last week with an 
increase in supplies and a very limit- 
ed demand. Prices were quoted 
around $40 ton for prompt through 
March shipment. April supplies were 
offered at around $39 ton, with trad- 
ing at a standstill. Quotations March 
7: Millrun $40, standard middlings 
$45. 

Portland: Millfeeds were off with 
production up and a slow feeding de- 
mand. Quotations March 7: Millrun 
$40, middlings $48 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed, but trade was more brisk 
and mills stepped up operations to 
seven days. Demand was steady to 
the west coast and in the intermoun- 
tain area. Plants are booked into 
April. Quotations March 7 (un- 
changed): Red bran and millrun $37, 
middlings $42. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $44, middlings $49. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$44.50, middlings $49.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


31 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed continues strong, and prices 
are firm. Quotations March 7: Bran 
$52@53, shorts $53@54, middlings 
$54@55, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds 
continues favorable and prices are 
strong. While sales in the three prai- 
rie provines are quite small, increased 
stocks are moving to eastern Canada. 
The lack of any accumulation of sup- 


plies has contributed to the firm 
prices. Quotations March 8: Bran, 
f.o.b. mills $36@40 in the three prai- 


rie provinces; shorts $37@42; mid- 
dlings $42@43. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 
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New Price Support 
System in Canada 
Now in Effect 


TORONTO—Douglas S. Harkness, 
minister of agriculture, has an- 
nounced that the newly passed Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Act went into 
effect March 3 to provide guaranteed 
prices for farm products. 

Mr. Harkness also announced the 
personnel who make up the advisory 
committee of farm representatives 
and the stabilization board which will 
administer the act. The chairman of 
the board is L. W. Pearsall, director 
of marketing services of the Cana- 
dian Department of Agriculture. 

The act will establish a system of 
guaranteed prices for farm products. 
Prices will be calculated from the av- 
erage of market prices over the previ- 
ous 10 years. 

The support prices will be set as a 
percentage of the 10-year average. 
Minimum prices will be placed on cat- 
tle. hogs, sheep, butter, cheese, eggs, 
and wheat, oats and barley not grown 
on the prairies, at not less than 80% 
of the 10-year average. Wheat, oats 
and barley grown on the prairies come 
under the jurisdiction of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. 

Support prices will be calculated in 
the first three months of the year 
and will be in effect for the next 12 
months. 

The announcement said it was ex- 
pected that most, if not all, the mini- 
mum prices of the nine basic commo- 
dities will be made known shortly. 
Several other products and their sup- 
port prices are also expected to be 
named in the near future. 
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CORNMEAL AWARDS 


(Continued from page 5) 





Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc. .............Indianapolis, Ind. 1,400,000 5 $0.20 
i en ee. Me. tan pu ce ses eben aris, Ill. 5,000,000 100 20/5 20 
Burrus Mills, Inc. ....... » oGinetal le Ft. Worth 1,500,000 100 .7896 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ts wWike wite “delameee Dallas 1,800,000 100 20/5 .20 
Mt. Vernon Milling Co. ...Mt. Vernon, Ind. 1,000,000 100 5! 
Decatur Milling Co. ........... +iawaons Decatur, Ili. 5,200,000 100 20/5 18 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. .............Milwaukee 916,000 100 38 
2,000,000 100 20/5 14 
1,811,800 100 20/5 10 
5,000,000 100 20/5 21 
2,084, 000** 100 38 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co. .........OQwensboro, Ky. 300,000 5 .25 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 1,000, 000** 100 .70 
500,000** 100 55 
Patent Cereals Co. ....Geneva, N.Y. 609,250 5 18 
1,390,700** 100 75 
General Foods Corp. ... Kankakee, Ill. 624,700 100 20/5 19 
1,625, 300** 100 39 
Shawnee Milling Co. .. Shawnee, Okla. 240,000 100 20/5 24 


**For Italy. 





Continental Grain 
Announces Changes 


In Personnel 


NEW YORK Michel Fribourg, 
president of Continental Grain Co., 
has announced the following person- 
nel changes: 

Harold H. Vogel, vice president in 
charge of St. Louis operations and a 
director of the company, will be 
transferred to the executive staff of 
the company headquarters in New 
York about Sept. 1. 

Donald F. Bidgood, vice president, 
will be transferred about April 15 
from New York to St. Louis where 
he will be in charge of operations and 
will be assisted by Kurt Horn who 
has been promoted to vice president. 

James F. Mayer, assistant vice 
president in Minneapolis, will be 
transferred to the New York office to 
replace Mr. Bidgood. Mr. Mayer will 


assume his new assignment about 
March 20. 
Leonard Eisemann, assistant vice 


president in Minneapolis, will be in 
charge of Continental's activities 
there. 


Grain Movement Slump 
Spreads at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—The pronounced slump 
in freight car loadings has spread to 
the export grain trade in recent 
weeks to add to the woes of rail- 
roads serving the Niagara Frontier. 

The demand for export grain has 
been easing in recent weeks but the 
27,655 bu. shipped eastward recently 
was the lowest weekly total in many 
months of waterfront activity. Less 
than a year ago, the carriers could 
anticipate orders for between one and 
two million bushels weekly. 

A spokesman for the grain indus- 
try said there just isn’t any export 
demand to help area railroads. 
“There’s nothing in sight, either,”’ he 
added. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIre—— 


Wife of Wichita Mills 


Representative Dies 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Mrs. Louise 
Walch, wife of Harry Walch, Sedalia, 
Mo., sales representative of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, died March 5 at the Burge 
hospital in Springfield, Mo. Funeral 
services were held in Springfield 
March 7. 








New Paper for 85th Birthday 





In the 85th year of publication of The Northwestern Miller, The Miller Pub- 
lishing Company has announced the addition of a sixth business paper to its 


family—Farm Store Merchandising. 


Seen in the picture, at right, is Ezra 


Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, examining one of the first copies off 
the press. At left is Paul A. Anderson, advertising sales manager, and Emmet 
J. Hoffman, editor. Mr. Hoffman was, at one time, a member of the editorial 


staff of The Northwestern Miller. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Feb. Mar. 
28, - 
—1i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 31% 25% 30% 30% 
Allis-Chaimers 36% 20% 24% 24% 
Am. Bakeries Co 39 31% 39 39 
Am. Cyanamid 48's 35% 40% 41% 
A-D-M Co 39% 28% 33% 33% 
Borden ... --» 64% SIM 62% 63 
Cont. Baking Co . 33% 26% 32% 32% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 37% 28 35% 37% 
Pfd . 168% 145 162 160'/2 
Cream of Wheat 31% 26% 31% 30% 
Dow Chemical . 68% 49 56% S7% 
Gen. Baking Co i. 9 10% 10% 
Pftd. $8 Se 125 133 135 
Gen. Foods Corp. 57 40 55% 56% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 69 56 662 68 
Pid. 5% 116% 100 113% 
Merck & Co 45 29'% 42% 44% 
Nati. Biscuit Co 462 35 462 45% 
Pfd. $7 168 142'”2 163 
Pfizer, Chas 652 42% 57 60/4 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 49% 39% 46% 46% 
Procter & Gambie.. 59% 44% 58 59% 
Quaker Oats Co — 33% 38% 39% 
Pfd. $6 143 12342 140 140 
St. Regis Paper Co. 48% 23% 31% 30% 
Pfd. $4.40 96 85 93' 
Std. Brands, Inc 47% 37% 44% 47 
Sterling Drug 35% 25% 32% 33% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc Biv. 65% 78 80 
Un. Bisc. of Am 34% 25! 34% 34 
Victor Ch. Works 57% 40 54 54% 
Ward Baking Co 16! 11% 12% 12% 
Pfd. $5.50 95% 80 87% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 103" 105 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 81/2 82 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd oe 95/2 97 
Pillsbury Millis, Inc., $4 Pfd 93 95' 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 99 100'/2 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 77'” 79'2 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Feb. Mar. 
28 7, 
—1i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Gr. A&P Tea Co.. 298 1492 2822 277 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 30 23% 29 
Omar, inc. : 14% Th By 
Wallace & Tiernan 
er eae 33% 23% 25% 262 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., ‘‘A"’ 2% 3 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
SF De 97'2 992 
Horn & Hardart ae 
of N. Y., $8 Pfd ‘ 118'2 1g 
Wagner Baking Co. ia 2% 3 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 62% 64 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Feb 
21, 28, 
—i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 sce RUS 
Pfd. B 55 45 47 45'2 
Can. Bakeries .. a wee. %5.50 
ne Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
ab wee 8's 7 7 7 
Prd. 50 35 ery 
Catelli Food, «. 32 19 oak ae 
B eeséeve 4! 34 Mt 
Cons. Bakeries ..... 8 5M 7% 7 
Federal Grain 33% 23 30% 29% 
,. SO ae 28% 25 £*30 26'/2 
Gen: Bakeries ...... 6.00 4.75 5.75 §.50 
Int. Mig., Pfd se. a 73 *67 
Lake of the Woods, 
er 126 122 : 126 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9/4 7 72 8 
chen woe aipbeee 92 83 soce. aan 
McCabe Grain, 26 24 25 25 
sharia ia 26 22% 24 
Ogilvie ae ere 38 75% 30 30 
gee ra 165 120 130 130 
Ss MONS a cteccds 39 39 ice Se 
Toronto Elevs. ..... 20 16 ; 17 
United Grain, A 16% 5% I5% 15% 
Weston, G., A ..... 27% I7%e 25% 24% 
re: Se 28 17% 2642 24” 
Pid. 412% ....... 932 78 93 92'A 


*Less aon board lot. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS DIVIDEND 
ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
which had been paying a dividend of 
50¢, paid a dividend of 40¢ March 1 
to stockholders of record Feb. 15. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 


be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per imsertion for 
keyed replits. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, Adlb: Want Ads 
cash with order. 

v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 











v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales ag closing machines and other 
ood mill, eed and elevator equipment 
J E Hagan Mill Machinery Jefferson 
City, Mo 





Chicago Millers Club 


Tours Laboratories 


CHICAGO—More than 100 mem- 
bers, Wives and guests of the Chicago 


Millers Club toured the John Stuart 
tesearch Laboratories, of Quaker 
Oats Co., Barrington, Ill., and at- 


tended the dinner dance which made 
up the regular meeting’ of the organ- 
ization March 7. After. the tcur, the 
group convened at the Old Orchard 
Country Club. 

New. officers of the club were an- 
nounced at the meeting, which was 
presided over by Frank Ju‘n, Quaker 
Oats, retiring president. The new 
president John Gronert, General 
Foods, Inc., Kankakee, Ill. Cecil 
Smith, General Mills, _Inc., first 
vice president; Paul Anderson, Quak- 
er Oats, second vice president; David 
Wilson, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, 
secretary, and Joel Dickinson, Sprout, 
Waldron, & Co., Inc., treasurer. 

Entertainment was furnished by a 
sextet from Northwestern: University 
singing musical comedy numbers. 
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BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF L 


Prizes Total $18,000 
For 1958 Cotton Bag 


Sewing Contest 


MEMPHIS—Women from 35 states 
are expected to compete for $18,000 in 
prizes to be awarded in the 1958 Cot- 
ton Bag Sewing Contest, the highest 
total of awards ever Offered in the 
six-year-old contest. 

Cash prizes totaling $100 will be 
awarded. at each of*51 state and re- 
gional fairs. Other prizes. include a 
Singer sewing machine, an expense- 
paid vacation in New York City and 
a share of $4,500 worth of household 
appliances and other gifts to the three 
top national winners 

Articles sewn. by finalists will be 
judged in Memphis Nov. 10. The con- 
test is sponsored annually. by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers Assn. 

Entry classifications, planned so 
that contestants may usé several sizes 
of bags, include a kitchen apron and 
two potholders, man’s or boy's sport 
shirt, “brunch” or lounge coat, lunch- 
eon set, stuffed toy, crib quilt, and 
mother-daughter dresses. All items 
must be made from cotton bags, with 
the exception of minor trimmings. 





Further information may be ob- 
tained from the National Cotton 
Council, P.O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, 
Tenn. 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


UTM @reyattelifeloti-vo Mm a leltl am, it1| (a Gon 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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1480. BOARD. OF. TRADE 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


We Salicit Your Hedges 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


1188 BOARD OF TRADE 
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ECKHART MILLING Co. Chicago 
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WALLSROGAESKY MILLING CO. § 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cockie Fiours. 


» Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


. 
Just o step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT into THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Rondolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: CG 1387 
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339 Million Lb. Food Used for Relief 
Work in First Half of Fiscal Year ; 


WASHINGTON—-More than 339 
million pounds of food was donated 
through the direct distribution pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service for use in schoo] lunch pro- 
grams, in institutions, and by needy 
persons in this country from July 
through December, 1957, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced 

Among recipients of these foods 
donated from surplus stocks were 3,- 
063,390 needy persons in family units, 
13,000,000 school children taking part 
in school lunch programs and 1,400,- 
000 needy persons in charitable in- 
stitutions. Distribution of surplus 
commodities to schools and institu- 
tions is being made under the direct 
distribution program to all 48 states, 
the District of Columbia and five ter- 
ritories. In addition, 38 states, the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico 
are taking part in the distribution of 
surplus foods to needy persons in 
family units, with 955 counties and 82 
cities participating in the program. 

Decrease Reported 

Donations of food to recipients in 
this country during the first six 
months of the current fiscal year de- 
creased by about one-third from 
those distributed in the same period 
a year ago. USDA officials said the 
decrease was due to the fact that 
several commodities distributed a 
year ago were not available for dona- 
tion during the last six-month period 

Commodities available for distribu- 
tion this year are principally cheese, 
non-fat dry milk, rice, wheat flour 
and cornmeal. In the same period a 
year ago, commodities available in- 
cluded all these items, and in addition 
such commodities as ground beef, tur- 
keys, eggs, etc. Supplies of the latter 
commodities have been exhausted, 
and none is available for distribution 
this year. 

Officials pointed out that the direct 
distribution program makes good con- 
structive use of food stocks USDA 
acquires by distributing them to 
eligible recipients. All commodities 
distributed through the program 
come from the stocks USDA has ac- 
quired in operating price support and 
surplus removal programs. 

Inventories Reduced 

USDA inventories of a number of 
commodities have been reduced by an 
aggressive surplus disposal program 
Further, improved marketing condi- 
tions have reduced the need for the 
operation of surplus removal pro- 
grams. Therefore, the amounts and 
variety of surplus foods acquired by 
USDA have been reduced. This re- 
duces the amounts available for dis- 
tribution, and so has reduced the 
amounts actually distributed during 
this six-month period. 

During this period, the distribution 
of the cereal type commodities to 
needy persons in foreign countries 
continued to increase. Foreign distri- 
bution for the six months totaled 
1,174.3 million pounds, 31% more 
than in the same period a year ago 
because of the increased shipments 
of grain products. Combined domestic 
and foreign distribution amounted to 
1,513.9 million pounds for the period, 
7% more than in the same period in 
the preceding fiscal year. 

The number of needy persons in 
this country receiving foods at the 
end of the half-year period—3,063,390 
—was up 18%—a normal seasonal in- 
crease—over the 2,609,937 persons re- 
ceiving food donations in September, 
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Quantities of Surpius Foods Donated for Domestic and Foreign Use 
Fiscal Year 1957 and Estimated First Half Fiscal Year 1958 


million pounds 





———_—_______.-___ Domestic — Foreign Tote 

—Schools— Institutions Needy persons —Total— distributio Jistributio 

a Fiscal First Fiscal First Fisca First Fisca F Fisca First F 4 First 

but was 5% smaller than the 3,220,- — aac | year half year half year  helf year half year  haif 
“ — -ommo Jity 1 7 FY 9 rY./ 7 58 7 5 
805 persons receiving food at this cC 7 a le Ra gp Regma he — Rapin pane Big. soa 
' ornmea 7 9.6 9.5 ‘2 _ ms 25 i 4 268.2 187.7 385.3 228.8 
time a year ago. Corn 5 4 9 36.9 35.9 37.8 35.9 
Flour 46.) 26.0 56.8 29.6 40.8 45.4 243.7 01.0 528.2 402.8 771.9 503.8 

Total Distribution Down Rice 21.9 2.8 0.8 4.2 47.4 75 80.3 345 201.5 68.2 281.8 102.7 

— 1.9 6.4 8.3 55 2 53 23 

For the July through December, , a is 

on ee : - oe a | 

1957, period, the total food distribu- for use in school lunch programs After all the needs of all eligibk 
tion in this eountry of 339.6 million 38.8% less than was used this wav recipients in this country have been 
pounds through the program was in the same period the previous year provided for, remaining commodities 
y A / . > e " > . " e : : > : sakca8 crs . 
down 34.6% from the same pe riod in Distribution to institutions totaled ire made available to voluntary U.S 
the previous year. Of this amount, 61.6 million pounds, 6.1% less than in agencies for distribution to needy per- 


138.8 million pounds went to schools the 1956 period 


sons abroad 
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... as they go 


.. . tie in with the Association of Operative Millers 
in its 1958 Conference and Trade Show Theme 


“Centennial of 


MILLING PRODUCTION’S multi - bar- 
relled approach to the AOM conference and 
trade show will give the reader everything 
he wants in convention coverage—on-the- 
spot stories and pictures, behind-the-scenes 
reports of modernization trends, purchase 
plans, milling technology, interviews. 
Your advertising will hit the best target when 
it is read by these two important groups— 
those who select and those who buy. 


Milling Progress’ 


MILLING PRODUCTION will be specially 
distributed to every operative miller attend- 
ing the AOM conference. Let each of these 
important men see your message — let 
MILLING PRODUCTION help you carry 
your story to those who select and buy — 
give your customers and prospects full details 
of your exhibit space, booth number or other 
special-interest information with special ad- 
vertising copy. 


Milling Production * Post Office Box 67 © Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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In ‘58 for wheats that rate the top 
awards in baking qualities, remember 
to call us. Grand 1-7070. We will 


serve you faithfully. 
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OLLERS in some form or other 
R°: ere used by the Hebrews, 
Chinese and other oriental nations 
long before they were known in 
Europe. It is understood rollers were 
first used in Europe about 1575 in 
Italy to roll metals for coinage. 

In 1670 rollers were being used in 
England for rolling sheet lead, cop- 
per and for crushing sugar cane. In 
1721 a writer mentions them being 
used to crush malt; he also describes 
them as being suitable as a domestic 
mill for the manufacture of house- 
hold flour, the employment of which 
was encouraged by the Society of 
Arts, but it was not until 1774 that 
a patent was granted for a machine 
which had a pair of rollers running 
together to crush corn. 

In 1810, a patent was granted for 
a roller mill, to which a weighted 
pressure arrangement was attached 
to keep the rolls at work. Also, in 
1843 a patent was obtained for a 
roller mill with two rolls, circum- 
ferentially grooved, with gears to 
drive them at different speeds, all of 
which goes to prove that some form 
of intermittent and erratic develop- 
ment work had been carried on in 
England for a considerable period 
before the actual introduction of the 
roller process proper of making flour 
Despite these early developments, one 
must regard these single attempts to 
use rolls for grinding corn, etc., as 
isolated cases, hardly emerging from 
the realm of experiments, vet they do 
tend to show the direction in which 
man’s mind was moving. 


IHustrations of old roller mills from The Northwestern Miller files 


Early Roller Milling 


By John Speight 


What is considered to be cne of 
the first attempts to replace mill- 
stones by rolls in the manufacture of 
flour began somewhere about 1820 
when the engineering firm of Justin 
Helfenberger & Co. of Rorschach, 
Switzerland, constructed a very crude 
form of roller mill with smooth rolls 
for a firm of local millers 

This attempt was soon followed by 
Bollinger in Vienna, Collier in Paris 
and Miller in Warsaw, all construct- 
ing various types of roller mills 
These mills, however, were of crude 
design and workmanship, constructed 
in a wooden framework; they were 
not very successful owing to their 
defective construction and inventive 
ignorance regarding the principles 
involved, with the result they all be- 
came derelict in a very short time 

About 1823 Miller of Warsaw con- 
structed a three-pair high roller mill 
for a firm of millers in Frauenfeld 
Switzerland, which achieved a certain 
amount of success and which even- 
tually led to the Swiss engineer, Sulz- 
berger, becoming interested in the 
manufacture of roller mills 

In 1834 Sulzberger constructed a 
much improved type of roller mill for 
the Frauenfeld mill, based more o1 
less on the lines of the Warsaw rolle1 
mill, in an iron framework containing 
three-pair high rolls. During the 
vears that followed he further im- 
proved his roller mill, which began 
to attract the attention of millers in 


neighboring countries. Sulzberger was 
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also greatly encouraged in his work 
by the action of the Pester-Joseph 
Roller Mills in Budapest, which in 
1839 placed an order with him for 
the manufacture of a large numbe! 
of roller mills for their new mill, 
which was to be the first roller mill 
in the world. Each of the roller mills 
contained three pairs of rolls, one 
above the other, two stands of roller 
mills being coupled together, tandem 
fashion, and driven by means of 


years. 


Rolls Described 


The rolls were approximately 6 in 
in diameter, and 6 in. long and ran at 
speeds of 216 and 230 rpm. The two 
upper rolls for reducing semolina 
were smooth, the lower pair being 
grooved to break up the flakes, the 
rolls for breaking down the grain be- 
ing grooved 200 times around the 
circumference. All of this goes to 
prove the important part played by 
Sulzberger in establishing the roller 
process as a commercial possibility 
He certainly can be regarded as one 
if the pioneers in this industry 

How the Pester-Joseph Roller Mills 
came nto being makes interesting 
reading. About 1820 Austrian millers 
in the vicinity of Vienna had per 
fected a system of high grinding, or 
section grinding, by millstones, the 
forerunner of the gradual reduction 


system, which gave them a virtual 

monopoly at that time in the manu- 

facture of a high class flour. With 

the coming of th team engine, a 
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Heavy-duty, self-aligning 
U.S. Standard roller 
bearings 


Automatic engaging 
and disengaging of 
rolls (compressed 


air cylinder) Water-cooling of 


grinding rolls 


Chain drive 


Why BUHLER 4-Roller Mills 
help reduce production costs 


@ More than 70,000 BUHLER-Built Roller Mills are in opera- 
tion throughout the world. That’s more than any other make. 
Here are some of the reasons: 


Better Milling Results ...are obtained through uniform grinding 
due to even and fully automatic feed, highest quality rolls, and 
precision adjustments. 

Less Power Needed .. . Self-aligning roller bearings permit higher 
operating speeds and higher output, yet need up to 20% less power 
than conventional sleeve bearings. 























Takes Less Floor Space . . . For example, the compact,streamlined 
10” x 40” BUHLER occupies same space as conventional 9” x 36” 
mill. You get 10% more grinding surface from same floor space. 


Highest Degree of Sanitation . .. New BUHLER design provides no 
dead corners in which insects may breed. 


Low Maintenance Costs . . . due to sturdy design, high quality 
materials, and highest standards of workmanship. 





OPTIONAL FEATURES 


Automatic engaging and disen- Water cooling to keep product 
gaging of grinding rolls to pre- cool. Greater uniformity, bet- 
vent damage when running ter control of moisture loss, 
empty. easier sifting. 

Chain instead of gear drive. 4-speed regulator for feed rolls. 


For more information on how 
BUHLER Engineers 
BUHLER Experience 
BUHLER Equipment 
can help you increase the efficiency 
Serving the Flour Milling Industry since 1860 of your mill, call or write... 


Buhler Mill Engineering Co. Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. Buhler Brothers, (Canada), Ltd. 
4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 26 Logan Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania 24 King Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Summary of Use of Compressed 


Air in Flour and Feed Mills: 


Future Appears Very Promising 


OMPRESSED air is useful for 
tasks associated both indirectly 
with the operation of flour and feed 


mills transmission of correspond- 
ence in pneumatic tube systems, 
opening doors, exterior conveying, 


maintenance of both motor vehicles 
and plants, etc.—and tasks associated 
direct'y with mill operations—pneu- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Data and the 
photo for this summary were provid- 
ed by the Compressed Air and Gas 
Institute. 





matic conveying of materials be- 
tween processes; cleaning of motors 
and machinery used in packaging; 
operation of tools in areas made 
hazardous by the presence of grain 
and flour dust; activation of air cyl- 
inders that operate valves, slides, 
gates, etc.; operation of pneumatic 
controls on such process variables as 
temperature, humidity, flow, level, 
etc.; pressurization of control cabi- 
nets so as to exclude dust; the atom- 
izing of sprays. 

FLOUR—Flour is usually 
as the product made by “bolting” 
(separating by means of a sieve) 
wheat meal. Used in a less definite 
sense, the term covers a wide variety 
of cereals, and even noncereals and 
substances in a finely powdered state. 

The modern miller provides many 
grades and types of flour, each for 
a certain process. In doing so, he 
has modified old milling processes 
and adopted new tools—among them, 
compressed air—to produce better 
and cleaner flour more rapidly and 
at less cost. 

The milling process may be divid- 
ed into two stages: (1) cleaning and 
tempering and (2) separating husk 
from the kernel. Although, to the un- 
initiated, it might appear that mill- 
ing is a simple process, it is actu- 
ally a complicated one whose flow 
diagram of processes is all but un- 
intelligible except to the trained eye. 


FEEDS—The materials on which 
farm animals feed are usually termed 
“feeds,” although they differ widely 
in both nutritive value and chemical 
composition. Feeds are divided into 
two general concentrates 
(corn grain, oats grain, bran, meal) 
and roughages (hay, straw, corn 
silage). The concentrates, in the gen- 
eral terms of milling used in this 
article, are handled in much the 
same manner as is flour—insofar as 
the use of compressed air is con- 
cerned, (We are not concerned in 
this article with roughages.) 


CLEANING AND CONDITION- 
ING—Undesired material in wheat 
usually consists of other cereals, 
chaff, seeds, dust and dirt. Many de- 
vices are used to extract this debris 
from the wheat. Although sieves can 
be used to extract some of the un- 
desired material they cannot perform 
the entire cleaning operation. Pre- 
cisely regulated compressed air may 
be used in ascending waves to pass 
through descending wheat and carry 
away undesired objects, es- 


defined 


classes: 


many 


pecially those that are compact and 
of irregular outline. 

TEMPERING — Tempering is the 
process of preparing the wheat for 
optimum separation of husk and ker- 
nel. The process consists of either 
the addition or abstraction of water 
under carefully controlled conditions 
of time and temperature. A recent 
development in controlling tempera- 
ture and flow is the combination of 
electronics and pneumatics, thus join- 
ing electronics’ advantages of high 
speed over long distances with pneu- 
matics’ advantages of low cost, re- 
liability and fast action of controls. 
The electrical output of a thermo- 
couple, for example, is fed to a trans- 
ducer that (through a force-balance 
unit) meters air output so as to con- 
trol a valve in the desired manner 
ie., air might open a valve to in- 
crease the temperature slightly dur- 
ing the tempering process or regu- 
late the flow of water during the 
process. 

SEPARATION—Separation of the 
kernel and husk formerly was ac- 
complished by the process of grind- 
ing. Early grinders employed mill- 
stones in a friction process that in- 
evitably resulted in leaving a large 
proportion of powdered husk mixed 
with the kernel. This type of opera- 
tion was replaced by roller mills and 
gradual reduction of 
the grain into kernel and husk, thus 


a process of 
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Unloading grain from a railroad car—one of the uses of compressed air in 


the milling industry. 


avoiding a mixture of husk and 


kernel 
PURIFYING—Purifying, in a tech- 
nical sense, means separation of 


granular products according to com- 
Before this procedure may 
be undertaken, the flour must be 
sorted by size. In this stage of puri- 
fication, a large sieve is divided into 
sections, each with an air compart- 
ment above it. Carefully cor’ -olled 
compressed air is through 


pactness 


passed 


the sieve and the air compartment 
with the result that the best particles 
pass through the sieve, some are held 
on the sieve, and others are trapped 
in receptacles above the sieve. 

A variation of this pneumatic sep- 
wherein the 
stock is Givided into three categories 
(heavy, medium and light) by the 
circulation of air. Stock is fed into 
the separator from the top and de- 
posited on a rotating disc. Air is 

(1 to AIR 


arator is a sectioning 





Results of F. W. Stock Bulk Handling System 
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Flow diagram of F. W. 


Less man-hours for packing, sim- 
plified operations and greatly in- 
creased production capacity are re- 
ported as a result of installation of a 
bulk flour storage and handling sys- 
tem at the F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., 
mill at Hillsdale, Mich. The system 
is designed to handle an average of 
1,000 ewt. flour an hour. 

The system was installed by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

Here are some of the results that 
have been reported since the system 
was installed: (1) Milling operations 
have been simplified; (2) labor and 
production time have been cut; (3) 
increased warehouse space has been 
made available; (4) the mill is clean- 


O 
i 


Stock & Sons, Inc., bulk flour storage 


er; (5) greater product uniformity 
is achieved; (6) better customer 
service 

The flour from the mill is gravity 
fed to a rotary feeder. It is picked 
up pneumatically from this feeder 
and taken 190 ft. horizontally and 
50 ft. vertically to the top of the 
ten 14x50 ft. storage tanks, with total 
capacity of 25,000 cwt. The flour can 
be-taken in any amount from any 
of the 10 structures by means of au- 
tomatic pushbutton controls. In fact 
all operations, including the with- 
drawal of flour from the bulk stor- 
age tanks, mixing, feeding etc., are 
controlled from one panel 
board. This simplifies the entire op- 
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and handling system. 


to con- 
After 


eration and permits one man 
trol many 
blending in conveyors, the 
flour is discharged into blow-thru 
feeders which supply the air pres- 
sure required to put the flour back 


“on stream 


aspects with ease 


mm ’ 
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When the flour leaves the feeder 
in the tank building, it returns to 
the mill building proper and enters 
one of two holding bins with ca- 
pacity for 5,000 lb. From these bins 


the flour is spouted to sifters which 
remove any 


gs before shipping 


are used as scaipers 
lumps or strin 
From the sifters, the flour returns to 
packers on the floor below or direct- 


ly to airslide cars. 
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change in the economy of Europe 
took place and it was in consequence 
of these changes that the owners of 
an engineering and foundry business 
1 Budapest, seeing great possibilities 
in the use of rollers as a means of 
making flour, decided to change their 
business from that of engineers to 
flour millers. They dismantled the 
engineering workshops and foundry, 
rebuilt and extended the building to 
accommodate the new machinery 


ind placed a large order for roller 
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mills with Sulzberger. It was in this 
way that the Pester-Joseph Roller 
Mills in Budapest came into existence. 
Had it not been for the foresight of 
these Hungarian engineers who per- 
severed in face of tremendous difficul- 
ties, prejudice against the new system 
being one of them, it is quite possible 
the roller process would have come 
into existence at a much later date. 

There can be little doubt that the 
man responsible for introducing the 
roller process of manufacture into 
England was a German engineer, 
Gustav Adolf Buchholz, who was born 
in the village of Jenickendorf near 
Berlin, on Aug. 24, 1820. Buchholz in 
very early life gave such striking 


evidence of technical ability that he 
attracted the attention of the then 
King Frederich William IV of Prus- 
sia, who as a result provided him with 
the sum of 50 pounds a year in order 
that he could study at the University 
of Vienna. 

Here, young Buchholz, becoming 
acquainted with some milling engi- 
neers, eventually decided to devote 
himself to the study of flour manu- 
facture. In this way he became ac- 
quainted with Abraham Ganz, the 
celebrated engineer, who persuaded 
him to join his firm, which at that 
time was regarded as the most im- 
portant firm in the world manufac- 
turing roller mills. In time Buchholz 
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evolved several schemes for the im- 
provement of flour milling, but as 
there was no patent protection in 
those countries at that time, he de- 
cided to come to England in 1847 to 
secure the necessary protection for 
his ideas. 
Revolution interferes 
Unfortunately for Buchholz, the 
Prussian revolution of 1848 interfered 
with his plans. His patron King Fred- 
erich William IV of Prussia, had to 
seek refuge in England, and naturally 
Buchholz offered his services to him. 
It was not until 1851, therefore, that 
Buchholz was able to obtain his first 
patent, which was for a rotary print- 
ing machine to print simultaneously 
on both sides of the paper. It was 
stated at the time that this was the 
very first “web” printing machine 
ever to be produced in England. Later 
Buchholz was granted a number ol 
patents, amongst them being one for 
covering telegraph wire and cables 
with gutta percha. By this time Buch- 
holz had apparently lost interest in 


flour milling for he became very 
iriendly with Brunel the younger, 
also a famous engineer in his day 


Together they designed the steering 
gear and various other parts for that 
ill-fated steamship the “Great East- 
ern.” It was the result of a friendship 
with his patent agent, Mr. Carpmaels, 
to whom he had confided his experi- 
ences as a milling engineer, that he 
was persuaded to resume his interest 
in this line of business. From 1852 to 
1888 he was granted a large number 
of patents for various milling ma- 
chines, a number of them being con- 
nected with roller mills. 

In 1862 Buchholz obtained a patent 
for a roller mill containing a pair of 
grooved rolls. In 1867 he was granted 
another patent for a combined roller 
mill containing six pairs of rolls with 
accompanying sieves between each 
pair of rolls, the sieves being cleaned 
by means of a revolving brush trav- 
elling to and fro under the cover. 
Had Buchholz stuck to his original 
invention of 1862, containing one or 


two pairs of rolls built in a stand, 
there is little doubt he would have 
succeeded in establishing the roller 


process in England. Where he went 
wrong was in his unwieldy, cumber- 
some invention of 1867, containing 
the six pairs of rolls and sieves, etc 
His idea, of course, was to have a 
compact manutlacturing 
tained in one housing. 

Buchholz 


process con 
installed the first of his 
roller mills with grooved rolls, the 
invention of 1862, in the mill of 
Joseph Fison, Ipswich, in 1863, the 
machine being built by Mr. Turner, 


of Ipswich, who also constructed 
some of the later combined mills 
About 1866 similar types of roller 


mills were installed for W. Baker & 
Sons, Bristol, and for Mr. Sealy and 
Mr. Allin, Middleton, Ireland, and 
possibly elsewhere. 

It is somewhat doubtful as _ to 
where the first of his huge combined 


roller mill plants, invented in 1867, 
were installed, but I do know that 
Buchholz personally supervised the 


erection of one of these machines at 
the mill of John Thompson, Wake- 
field, about 1867, where my paternal 
grandfather, being a member of the 


firm, was able to leave an account 
of what he called “this terrifying 
monster which shook the building 


and scared the life out of the work- 
men, who refused to go near the 
thing, let alone work it.” 
Undismayed, Buchholz erected sev- 
eral of his combined plants during 
the next years for Mr. Radford, Liv- 
erpool; William Baker & Sons, Bris- 
tol; Mr. Sealy and Mr. Allin, Middle- 
ton, Ireland; Mr. Hadley, City Milis, 
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London, and Mr. Stannard, Colches- 
ter. According to Mr. Radford, the 
Liverpool miller, the last one was 
erected in 1870. It is sad to relate, 
however, that all the mills proved to 
be dismal failures, and one by one 
they were relegated to the scrap 
neap 


Mill Described 

An authentic description of the 
original combined Buchholz roller 
mill, together with illustrations, was 
given in a paper prepared by William 
Proctor Baker and read to members 
f the Institute of Mechanical Engi- 


neers at their meeting held on July 
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31, 1872, in St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool. Mr. Baker was, of course, at 
that time, head of the well-known 
milling firm of William Baker & Sons, 
Redcliffe Back Mills, Bristol, who had 
installed one of the original combined 
Buchholz plants. He was therefore 
entitled to speak with authority con- 
cerning these mills. 

Mr. Baker described the combined 
Buchholz mill as containing six pairs 


of grooved rolls 10 in. in diameter 


and 30 in. long, with accompanying 
sieves between each pair of rolls, all 
housed in a framework about 13 ft. 
high, about 12 ft. long and approxi- 
mately 5 ft. wide over-all, driven 


entirely by means of gears, the rolls 
running at differential speeds of 3 
to 1, the first pair of rolls being 
grooved 18 per inch, the remainder 
being gradually grooved finer up to 
28 per inch. In this matter we do not 
appear to have effected much im- 
provement on Buchholz’s ideas dur- 
ing the past 80 years. 

Mr. Baker went on to describe the 
Buchholz process of making flour as 
the really first serious attempt to 
obtain what he calls “A true flour, 
free from bran, and Ceraline, as dis- 
tinct from the meal now being pro- 
duced.” William Proctor Baker was a 
remarkable man in many ways: He 
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was a recognized authority on flour 
manufacture, being the first exam- 
iner in milling technology to the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, from 
its commencement in 1883 to 1887. In 
an endeavor to create an intelligent 
interest in the roller process, he read 
papers and addressed various learned 
bodies, including the Institute of Civil 
Engineers in 1882. Mr. Baker was 
firmly convinced that the future of 
flour milling lay in adopting this new 
process as a means of manufacturing 
flour. His untiring energy in writing 
articles and addressing meetings of 
societies largely helped to bring about 
the introduction of the roller process 
as a means of improving the quality 
of flour, and consequently better 
bread, for which the public were for- 
ever clamoring. 

One might wonder why it was nec- 
essary for Mr. Baker to approach 
these learned societies on the sub- 
ject of flour milling. The answer, of 
course, is that the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers did 
not come into existence until 1878 
and it was some time after that be- 
fore it began to function in technical 
matters. Also at that time the ma- 
jority of mills were equipped with 
millstones whose owners viewed the 
use of rolls with distrust and sus- 
picion; in consequence, they were not 
at all inclined to listen to Mr. Baker 

William Proctor Baker was also 
largely responsible for bringing about 
the amalgamation of his firm with 
Spillers of Cardiff in 1890; the new 
company became known as Spillers 
& Bakers. 


Instance of Growth 

As an instance of the growth of a 
small business into a mighty enter- 
prise one could not do better than 
quote the case of Joel Spiller, who 
with Samuel Woolcott Brown, in 1837 
leased three very small water mills 
near Bridgewater, Somerset, for 
grinding corn. This business prosper- 
ing, they acquired a few years later 
a small steam mill in the town of 
Bridgewater itself. The business con- 
tinued to flourish, so that about 1842 
it was decided to build a large new 
mill on the West Bute Dock, Cardiff, 
under the name of Spiller and Brown. 
It was during the building of this 
mill that Mr. Spiller lacerated his 
leg on a rusty nail, which led to his 
death shortly before the completion 
of the mill. Little did Joel Spiller 
think when he started in his humble 
way that in time his name would 
become a symbol of one of the might- 
iest milling concerns in the world, 
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despite the fact that he died without 
leaving any male issue. 

In 1857 the headquarters of the 
firm was moved from Bridgewater 
to Cardiff. Mr. Brown carried on the 
business until he retired in 1864, after 
which the name was changed to Spill- 
ers. In 1887 the concern was floated 
as a limited liability company with 
a capital equivalent to $1,439,200, 
later increased to $1,820,000 on the 
amalgamation with Bakers. 

Judging by the accounts of the 
various milling companies published 
about this time, showing substantial 
dividends, millers did not actually 
starve in those days, despite the fact 
that there were 416 fully equipped 
roller mills in existence in 1887, pro- 
ducing between them 3,800 sacks (280 
Ib.) flour an hour. 

In connection with the meeting of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held in 1872 in Liverpool, mem- 
bers were invited to inspect the 
Buchholz roller plant at work in the 
mill of Mr. Radford, Liverpool, after- 
wards paying a visit to the Hun- 
garian millstone plant at the North 
Shore Mill, Liverpool, which must be 
one of the oldest milling firms in 
England, being originally started in 
1855 in what was formerly a disused 
cotton mill. After the visit to these 
mills members were taken to inspect 
the Cunard Atlantic liner “Scotia” 
recently arrived from New York, 
which was described as a first class 
paddle steamer, driven by a pair of 
single cylinder engines 8 ft. diameter, 
with a 12 ft. stroke. 


Ahead of Time 

Like many other great inventions, 
the roller process of Buchholz was 
born out of time. There is no doubt 
he was a genius who clearly antici- 
pated the gradual reduction process 
as one of the vital steps towards 
scientific milling. It was understand- 
able ignorance of engineering princi- 
ples and mechanical know-how that 
defeated him. Buchholz’s roller plant 
was largely based on the principle of 
Sulzberger’s mill of which he had 
had some experience. 

Dismayed at the failure of his 
plans, Buchholz returned to Buda- 
pest where he stayed for some time 
improving his knowledge of recent 
developments in the new process. He 
returned later to England accom- 
panied by his son, who also proved 
to be a brilliant milling engineer, 
and whom incidentally we have to 
thank for the invention of the flow 
sheet, for which he was granted a 
British patent in 1879. Buchholz’s 
invention of the flow sheet paved the 
way for a better understanding of 
the principles of the roller process, 
for by its aid millers were, for the 
first time, able to grasp the under- 
lying principles governing the manu- 
facture of flour by the roller process. 

The two Buchholz remained in Eng- 
land for some time acting as consult- 
ing engineers and carrying out re- 
construction work in flour mills. The 
elder Buchholz died in 1888 in Leip- 
zig and the son in 1890 in Bristol. 

One could, of course, speculate as 
to what might have been the out- 
come if the king of Prussia had not 
taken refuge in this country and in 
doing so monopolized the services of 
Buchholz for quite a time, who as a 
result was unable to devote himself 
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to the important work of flour mill- 
ing. It is quite possible the ending 
of the Buchholz era might have been 
very different. 

After the failure of the Buchholz 
plants, millers were quite naturally 
rather unwilling to commit them- 
selves to further costly experiment. 
Attempts were made to improve the 
quality of the flour by means of 
elaborate systems of purification, 
without avail. The demand for a flour 
of better quality had been quickened 
by the increasing amount of high 
class flour imported from Hungary, 
where the new-roller process was an 
established success. In consequence 
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millers in England began to look to 
Hungary for guidance in these mat- 
ters. 


Another Pioneer 


One of the pioneers who followed 
Buchholz to England was named 
Oscar Oexle, who was born in Venice 
in April, 1844, where his father owned 
a mill. Oexle was trained as an engi- 
neer at the great “Sigl’ works in 
Vienna, where his brilliant work was 
rewarded by his being promoted 
chief technical engineer at the age of 
22 years. In this position he carried 
out many reconstructions of flour 
mills on the new roller process; in 
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consequence, he acquired much ex- 
perience and was looked upon as an 
authority on these matters 

In 1868 he came to England to in- 
stall some purifiers and dressing ma- 
chinery at the North Shore Flour 
Mills, Liverpool. In 1870 Oecexle in- 
stalled some Ganz roller mills in the 
mill of J. Davidson, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. In a letter to a milling journal 
recounting his experiences, Oecexle, 
who was fluent in four languages, 
stated that the installation of grooved 
and smooth rolls in the mill of Mr: 
Davidson in 1870 was the first in- 
stance in this country of rolls being 
used in a systematic effort to grind 
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semolina, etc. He went on to explain 
how the semolina was first put 
through smooth rolls, then after- 
wards through grooved rolls to break 
up the flakes, the wheat being ground 
in the first instance by means of 
millstones. 

Buchholz’s idea of grinding wheat 
by means of grooved rolls and after- 
wards separating the semolina by 
means of sieves, was, of course, cor- 
rect in principle. Where he went 
wrong was in the application of this 
principle; his cumbersome structure 
went up through two floors of the 
building and had to be driven by 
means of gears direct from the main 
engine. 

Where Buchholz failed in his initial 
attempt at roller milling, Oexle suc- 
ceeded, mainly because he had in the 
meantime been closely connected with 
all the latest and most important 
developments taking place in the 
Budapest mills, which enabled him 
to plan his mills more or less on the 
lines of present day practice, with 
separate stands of roller mills on one 
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floor and the rest of the machinery 
on the upper floors. 

In 1872 Oexle was engaged to re- 
construct the mill of Muir & Sons, 
Tradeston Mills, Glasgow, where he 
installed 10 sets of Ganz three-pair 
high roller mills, grooved for break- 
ing down the wheat and 17 sets of 
millstones for reducing the semolina 
into flour; the plant was finally put 
into operation in 1874. 

As the direct result of Mr. Collins 
Barlow visiting Vienna in 1877, with 
a party of British millers, Oexle was 
engaged to reconstruct the mill of 
Mr. Barlow, Bilston, Staffordshire, 
where in 1878 he installed what has 
been claimed to be the first complete 
roller mill plant ever erected in this 
country 

Looking through some old records, 
however, I find that Henry Simon 
has also been credited with the in- 
stallation of the first complete roller 
mill plant in this country, for Mr. 
McDougal, Manchester, in 1878, by 
which it appears this honor of being 
first must apparently be shared by 
these two firms of millers. 

In the same old records it is de- 
clared that the first “automatic” 
(what this implies is not quite clear, 
but presumably it meant a continuous 
system of manufacture) roller mill 
plant ever to be erected in this coun- 
try was for Frost & Sons, Chester, 


by Mr. Simon in 1880. In those early 
days the roller process had its de- 
tractors as well as its supporters, 


resulting often in a wordy warfare 
in the press between the two con- 
tending parties. One such incident 
occurred between Mr. Simon, one of 


the staunchest supporters of the new 
process, who took exception to some 
remarks uttered at a meeting by 
Wilson Marriage, the miller of Col- 
chester, which ended in Mr. Simon 
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sending a letter to the press dated 
Oct. 29, 1880, in which he wrote: “It 
is disappointing to find an influential 
miller like Mr. Wilson Marriage pub- 
licly declaring the impossibility of 
introducing the roller system into 
England, and apparently going to the 
Continent to obtain conviction upon 
that point” “Far from it being 
an impossibility I offer to show him 
an English mill on the roller system, 
producing flour that is commanding 
the highest prices” . “I therefore 
deny his conclusions ‘in toto’,” etc., 
etc. 

Can anyone imagine this sort of 
thing happening today? 


Entry Into America 


In the 1870s Oexle was considered 
to be one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on roller milling; it is 
claimed he introduced the use of 
roller mills into America, where in 
1877 he constructed a combined roll- 
er-millstone plant with a capacity of 
500 bbl. per day, at Red Wing, Minn. 
Oexle introduced the use of two large 
Sturtevant blowers, for blowing the 
bran and fine offal from the mill to 
the warehouse, which was situated 
some distance away. This appears to 
be one of the first attempts at con- 
veying mill products by air; it seems 
a pity we had to wait until about 1945 
before it could be put to common use. 

Oexle was also an inventor of 
note, being granted a number of 
British patents, one of which in 1876 
was for means by which the grinding 
pressure of rolls could be controlled 
by hydraulic devices. 

One of the first firms in the world 
to construct roller mills on a com- 
mercial scale was Ganz of Budapest 
founded by Abraham Ganz, who was 
born in 1815 near Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Leaving school he was appren- 
ticed to an engineering works in the 
district and eventually obtained a 
position as maintenance engineer at 
the Pester-Joseph Roller Mills, Buda- 
pest, claimed to be the first roller 
mill in the world. Abraham Ganz, by 
dint of hard work and rigorous eco- 
nomy, managed to establish himself 
in a small engineering works in Buda- 
pest in 1844. 

In 1870 he started the manufacture 
of chilled iron rolls and gradually 
built up a tremendous business in the 
manufacture of all kinds of ma- 
chinery. In a report in 1884, dealing 
with the activities of the firm, it was 
stated they employed more than 3,000 
workmen in producing half a million 
wheels for railway wagons, 58,000 
pumps, 11,000 roller mills, 15,000 rail- 
way carriages, 400 steam engines, 12,- 
000 cannons and 200 electrical instal- 
lations, which gives some idea of the 
size and scope of the works. 





One of the early milling engineer- 
ing firms was that of Hugo Luther of 
Braunschweig, Germany, which com- 
menced business in 1849, and by 1895 
had erected over 1,000 complete flour 
mills in many parts of the world, 
which business is now of course part 
of the MIAG organization. 

As far as individual family history 
is concerned one might mention the 
Vernons who come of an old milling 
family. William Vernon was in busi- 
ness as a miller before 1800; his son 
John succeeded him in 1823 and in 
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1847 he purchased the Fole mill in 
Staffordshire, where the famous Mil- 
lennium flour was first produced in 
1892. The Liverpool] mill was acquired 
in 1888 

In 1885, Luther secured a contract 
to reconstruct the Vernon Mill at 
Fole, replacing the millstones with 
roller mills, purifiers and 
machinery, etc. In this connection 
Luther brought over to England a 
young lady named Miss Luise En- 
gelke, who apparently was a skilled 
milling engineer. When Luther re- 


dressing 
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turned to Germany he left Miss En- 
gelke behind to superintend the work, 
which by all accounts she performed 


to the entire satisfaction of Mr 
Vernon 
This must be one of the earliest 


instances in which a lady engineer 
has been responsible for the recon- 
struction of a flour mill. The lady in 
question afterwards became the wife 
of Ernst Amme, the founder of the 
firm of Amme, Giesecke and Kone- 
gen, the milling engineers now also 
rged into the MIAG 
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blown upward past the disc, carrying 
light material upward while heavier 
particles (broken wheat and debris) 
are deposited in a hopper and car- 
ried away via a spout. The light ma- 
terial, airborne, passes into an ex- 
pansion chamber where the air, slow- 
ing down, again divides the material 
into a still lighter segment (fine 
flour). 


BLEACHING — Flour contains a 
yellow substance, carotin, that serves 
no useful purpose and is objection- 
able to most people, so it is removed. 
If exposed to air, carotin combines 
with nitrogen oxides and disappears. 
In order to hasten the process, com- 
pressed air provides a plentiful source 
of air to speed up the oxidation proc- 
ess. In practice, a good share of 
bleaching is performed while the 
grain is in storage and therefore 
not being otherwise processed. 

DRYING—Drying of grain is, in 
reality, a controlled substitute for 
natural drying processes. In all cases, 
it consists of causing water to vapor- 
ize and be expelled from the grain. 
The usual agent is heat in the form 
of heated air passing over the grain. 
Grains must be dried both to facili- 
tate processing into flour and feed 
and to insure safe storage. 

Early in a drying process of blow- 
ing warm air over the grain, grain 
temperature is lower than that of the 
air. As the drying cyc'e nears com- 
pletion, however, vaporization di- 
minishes and grain temperature rises 
rapidly. Cool, dry air must then be 
passed over the grain to prevent its 
deterioration from excess heat. Mois- 
ture must be extracted from the 
kernel slowly in order to yield high- 
quality grain of high luster and to 
avoid cracking and discoloration. A 
recent technical development, de- 
scribed above under tempering, shows 
how electronics and pneumatics have 
been joined to control temperatures 
and insure high standards of quality 
control. 


STORAGE—Some flour and feed 
mill operators, because of either pro- 
longed or unexpected storage periods, 
find it necessary to turn stored grain 
in order to maintain quality prior 
to the milling process. Compressed 
air aids this process, especially in 
large, flat and comparatively shal- 
low storage areas where it is diffi- 
cult to turn or move the grain. The 
grain is subjected to blasts of com- 
pressed air and actually moved and 
turned during the aeration process. 


INSECT SPRAY—Although prop- 
er and scientific selection and inspec- 
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BELT DRESSINGS 
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and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 


These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 
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tion of grain can do much to allevi- 
ate the burden of insects and vermin 
in milling, sanitary conditions must 
be maintained in order to prevent 
the inroads of pests and their eggs. 
The effective and economical fumiga- 
tion or spraying of possible danger 
areas is therefore of interest to flour 
and feed mill operators. Compressed 
air, because of its ability to atomize 
fumigants and insecticides and be- 
cause of its virtue of permeating 
crevices and out-of-the-way loca- 
tions, is an important ally in com- 
batting insect life. 

An effective method of fumigation 


such as hydrocyanic acid through 
lines by high-pressure (125 psi) air. 
After the building is sealed, the 
chemical—piped into various sections 
of the mill—is sprayed out in a 
vaporized state where it can thor- 
oughly cover the various areas. A 
variation of this method does not 
require piping, and the fumigant is 
sprayed directly into the area from 
a container. After a suitable fumi- 
gation period, the building seals are 
broken and the buliding aired before 
work resumes. 

AIR CONVEYORS—Air conveyors 
many times consist of piping and 
blowers arranged so that the grain 
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is fed into a stream of compressed 
air and then conveyed to a release 
point. In addition, specialized equip- 
ment — such as a series of tanks 
(filled and emptied by air) mounted 
on a truck chassis—are useful in ex- 
terior handling of either the raw 
grain or the finished product, flour 
or feed. 


CONVEYING FLOUR—A modern 
mill is a multi-story plant in which 
grain is treated by a succession of 
machines. Although gravity is used 
to convey grain between machines, 
the material must eventually be re- 
elevated if it is to complete the mill- 
ing process. Since stock may travel 


is the forcing of a lethal fumigant 
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INSIDE SCIENCE 











The Vital Story 


A Quick History. Independent investigators, working sepa- 
rately to unlock several of nature’s doors, sometimes open up 
unsuspected relationships. This happened with vitamin Bp. 


Investigations. About 25 years ago, several groups, notably 
Warburg’s, were investigating a “yellow enzyme” obtained 
from yeast. Almost simultaneously other investigators were 
studying a food factor that aided growth of laboratory animals. 


What they found. Proceeding with chemical analysis of this 
growth factor, the team of Kuhn, Gydrgy, and Wagner- 
Jauregg noted a relationship between the growth-producing 
agent and the “yellow enzyme.” Their findings, and those of 
other researchers along similar lines, were published in 1933. 
Eventually, riboflavin and an essential part of the yellow 
enzyme were found to be identical and the unity of an essen- 
tial nutrient and cellular metabolism was established. 





Isolation of pure riboflavin was 


CH,On 
n—t-on achieved by Kuhn and his co-work- 
a ers, and by Ellinger and Koschara, 
I in 1933. 
"—C —On 
ot Nomenclature. Known in the United 
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SYNTHESIS 


By 1935, two eminent chemists, working separately, had syn- 
thesized riboflavin, practically in a dead heat. Prof. Paul 
Karrer of the University of Zurich, a collaborator of the 
Hoffmann-La Roche Laboratories, produced the first suc- 
cessful synthesis. Five weeks later Richard Kuhn of Ger- 
many announced his synthesis of the vitamin: Prof. Karrer 
subsequently shared the Nobel Prize in Chemistry for his 
work in vitamins and carotenoids. 
| o——— Za 
The Karrer synthesis forms the Liza - 
basis for chemical processes in — 
widespread use today by Hoffmann- j 
La Roche and other leading manu- 
facturers throughout the world. 
Riboflavin is also manufactured to- 
day by fermentation methods. 





CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Riboflavin is yellow, slightly water-soluble with a greenish 
fluorescence and a bitter taste. Its empirical formula is 
Cy7H29N,O,. Vitamin Bz produced by the Roche process is 
identical in every way with that occurring in nature. 


How does vitamin B, work? Riboflavin is a vital part of 
nature’s chain of reactions for utilization of carbohydrate 


energy. It has been found to be a constituent of many enzyme 
systems and is thus intimately connected with life processes. 
It is probably required by the metabolic 
processes of every animal and bird as — 
well as by many fishes, insects and lower 
forms of life. (In certain animals, how- 
ever, the requirement may be synthe- 
sized by bacteria within the intestine.) 


In the cells riboflavin goes to work at- 
tached to a phosphate group. This sub- 
stance, known as riboflavin-5’-phos- 
phate or flavin mononucleotide, may in turn be attached to 
still another essential substance, adenylic acid, forming flavin 
adenine dinucleotide. Either nucleotide then is attached to 
protein, thereby forming an enzyme, and takes its part in 
oxidation-reduction reactions. 





Requirements in Human Nutrition. As we have seen, vita- 
min Bz is essential to life. We have no special storage organs 
in our bodies for this vitamin, although a certain level is 
maintained in various tissues, with relatively large amounts 
found in the liver and kidneys. 


MEASURING METHODS 


In the beginning, riboflavin activity was described in “Bour- 
quin-Sherman units” and requirements were thought to be 
very small. Subsequent research showed 
otherwise. Milligrams of weight became 
the unit and the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration of the U. S. Dept. of Health, 

K™® Education & Welfare has established a 
well © minimum daily requirement of 2.0 mg. 
of riboflavin for all persons 12 or more years old. For infants 
it is 0.5 mg. These requirements are designed to prevent the 
occurrence of symptoms of riboflavin deficiency disease. The 
minimum daily requirement for this vitamin for children 
from | to 12 years has not been established by the F. & D. A. 















Recommended allowances. The Food & Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council has recommended the fol- 
lowing daily dietary allowances of riboflavin, expressed as 
milligrams. These are designed to maintain good nutrition of 
healthy persons in the U.S. A. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


almost two miles before its process- stage fans in lieu of the old cen- does not mean complete loss of a 
ing is completed, interior convey- trifugal fans, the necessary pressure stage. Since fan pressure varies di- 
ing is of great importance to the for axial flow is developed without rectly with the square of the air 
miller. the previous disadvantages. velocity, a contrarotating stage de- 


For many years, flour mill interior 
conveying systems were centered on 
the principle of centrifugal fans. Al- 
though it was realized that axial- 
flow units were of greater efficiency, 
expensive designs with objectionable 
noise levels would result if the high- 
speed impellers developed the high 
pressures required. In addition, axial- 
flow motors would require flame- 
proofing. A solution involving high- 
pressure, contrarotating blades was 


therefore developed. By using multi- own separate drive, 


A five-stage section usually has livers about three times the pres- 
two stages “downstream” of a 90 
bend and three stages “upstream.” 
On the straightway, usually only four 
fans of a five-fan stage are required 

except for the start-up period 
without a consequent saving in power 
consumption. The contrarotating fan 
consists of a stage of two impellers 
driven in opposite directions by in- ers in from 2- to 50-lb. sizes are 
dependent (and interchangeable) mo- 
tors. Because each impeller has its 


sure developed by a single-blade fan 

PACKAGING—In an effort to pre- 
vent leakage during storage and han- 
dling on the way to the consumer, a 
compressed-air packaging device in- 
volving a double wrap has been de- 
veloped. Heavy-duty paper contain- 


used to contain filled sacks that are 
delivered by chute to the operator of 
motor failure an air-powered packaging machine. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


of VITAMIN B, ........ 


( Riboflavin ) 


Deficiencies of vitamin B, appear in several ways in human 
beings. The eyes, the skin, the nerves, and the blood show the 
effects of too little riboflavin. Laboratory ==" 
animals have demonstrated that a ribo- ~ 
flavin-deficient diet can cause death of 
adults and can slow or stop growth in the 
young. Female animals, deprived of ribo- 
flavin in the diet, may produce offspring 
with congenital malformations. a 





we fd 


Medical uses. To overcome and control deficiencies in 
human beings, physicians have pure riboflavin available for 
administration by injection or orally, by itself or with other 
“B” vitamins or multi-vitamin-mineral combinations. 


How do we get our daily riboflavin? Vitamin B. has 
wide distribution throughout the entire animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Good sources are milk and its products, eggs, 
meats, legumes, green leaves and buds. Whole-grain cereals 
have significant but not large amounts of riboflavin. 


ADDITION TO FOODS 


. = Cereal foods play a large part in our 
diet. To produce the white flour al- 
most all of us want, millers are obliged 
to remove parts of the wheat that con- 
tain much of the grain’s riboflavin and 
other nutrients. In addition, cereal 
grains are not rich sources of ribo- 
flavin. Millers meet this problem by 
enriching the grain foods for which federal standards exist 
with vitamins B,, Bo, niacin and the mineral iron. In the case 
of vitamin B., however, they do more than restore the proc- 
essed food to its natural riboflavin level; they fortify the food 
with enough of this essential vitamin to make it nutritionally 
more valuable than it was in nature. 





Acting to protect the good health of millions of Americans, 
bakers and millers adopted enrichment of white bread and 
white flour in 1941. Since that time, 
other foods, such as macaroni prod- 
ucts, corn meal and grits, farina, 
pastina and breakfast cereals have 
had their food value increased by 
enrichment with pure riboflavin 
and other vitamins and minerals. 





When enriching, fortifying or restoring, food manufac- 
turers add the necessary quantity of riboflavin (and other 
vitamins and minerals) to the food during processing, so that 
the finished product meets federal, state, and territorial re- 
quirements or contributes to the consumer an amount of the 
vitamin that dietary experts believe significantly useful. 


PRODUCTION 


Prof. Karrer’s synthesis of riboflavin was a laboratory suc- 
cess. Adapting the process to commercial production, 


however, demanded original thinking by chemists at Hoff- 
mann-La Roche. The production of riboflavin by chemical 
synthesis requires the production of ribose, a rare sugar, at 
an early stage in the process. This special sugar must be 
made inexpensively if the synthesis is to be practical. Sugar 
chemistry is a difficult matter. In a brilliant piece of work, 
the Roche chemical experts developed a method to produce 
ribose on a commercial scale by an electrolytic process, thus 
overcoming a most troublesome problem. Subsequently, 
Roche chemists developed the first practical synthesis for 
riboflavin-5’-phosphate, identical with natural flavin mono- 
nucleotide. 


Picture three streams joining to form a river and you have 
a simplified idea of the Roche process for synthesizing vita- 
min By. O-xylene and glucose are processed separately to 
form xylidine and ribose respectively. These are joined to 
form ribitylxylidine, which is then converted to ribitylamino- 
xylidine. Starting separately with one - 

malonic ester, which is processed  XYLIDINE < 


through intermediate stages to al- NS ¢ 
loxan, the third “stream” is then — 


joined with ribitylaminoxylidine to ‘ 
form riboflavin. Purification occurs RIBITYLAMIN 
at each step of the synthesis. Ribo- 


= | 








flavin Roche* equals or exceeds 
U. S. P. standards. 





RIBOFLAVIN 


By the tons. So efficient is the Roche process that pure ribo- 
flavin is produced by the tons for use in pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and processed foods. An interesting development by 
Roche is the production of riboflavin in different forms re. 
lated to the method of end use. Roche *Regular riboflavin 
U. S. P. is especially useful in dry enrichment premixes, 
powdered dietary supplements, pharmaceutical tablets and 
soft gelatin capsules. Roche*Solutions type is preferred for 
the manufacture of solutions having low concentration. 
Roche* Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate Sodium is a highly and 
rapidly soluble riboflavin compound favored for all phar- 
maceutical liquid products and some tablets, lozenges, and 
capsules. It has a more pleasant taste than the bitter U. S. P. 
riboflavin. 


This article is published in the interests of pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers, and of food processors who make their good foods bet- 
ter using pure riboflavin Roche. *Reprints of this and others in 
the series will be supplied on request without charge. Also avail- 
able without cost is a brochure describing 
the enrichment or fortification of cereal 
grain products with essential vitamins and 
minerals. These articles and the brochure 
have been found most helpful as sources of 
accurate information in brief form. Teach- 
ers especially find them useful in education. 
Regardless of your occupation, feel free to 
write for them. Vitamin Division, 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New 
Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche 
Ltd., 1956 Bourdon St., St. Laurent, P. Q. 
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“Is 1 a secret, Mister, or can you tell me 
how soon that rocket’s gonna go?’ 





After interior sacks are filled, an 
air-powered ram compresses them 
and moves them into the paper con- 
tainers. The package then moves to 
1 settling device or “shake table.” 


The final step is the compressed-air 
spraying of glue in a fine mist to a 
flap. The seal is compressed and 
dried, and the container is ready for 
shipment 


FUTURE—The future of com- 
pressed air in flour and feed milling, 
in both tasks dire« tly associated with 
milling operations and support func- 
tions, appears to be very promising 
It is reasonable to presume that the 


passage of time will see new and 
improved methods of using com- 
pressed air in cleaning and condi- 
tioning, separating, purifying, bleach- 
ing and drying, storage, insect con- 
trel, conveying and packaging. Not 


the least of the future uses of com- 
pressed air will be its increasing usé 
in automated processes, quite prob- 
ably in conjunction with electronic 
equipment for the control of milling 
process variables such as tempera- 
ture, flow and pressure 





——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW QUARTERS OPENED 
TEKOA, WASH.—-E. C. Hay & 
Sons, Inc., grain handling equipment 
distributors, recently opened new of- 


fices here. They share a building with 
the Rathdrum Prairie Grain Co. With 
Mr. Hay are his sons, Waldo, Wayne 
and Dan. A large supply room and a 


room in which grain testing equip- 
ment is in operation are features of 


the new plant 








Long lasting, low vapor 
pressure fumigants 
and low odor residual | 
spray concentrates 


E. H. LEITTE CO. 
1209 Glenwood Ave. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Warehouse stocks at 
—Calgary — Saskatoon 
{Shipments Prepaid) 
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EMPTY CARS— 


raster—SAFER | ELEVATOR 


BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 





increases efficiency of your auto- e REPAIRING 

matic power shovel machines. 

Type No. 1 replaces the weight . WATERPROOFING 

and rope system and Type No. 40 SILICONES CEMENTITIOUS PLASTICS 


reploces the dry bobbitt plug 


type of operating the tripping e FOUNDATION STABILIZATION 


mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 
Seve time, money, accidents. 
Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 

Write for FREE Folder and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 404 E. 25th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. Féderal 8-470! 
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EXPERIMENTAL RUN—Experimental coating runs on paper were made on 
this laboratory coater and laminator. Running one of the hundreds of tests 
conducted in the Chase laboratory is Al Daniels, chemist. 


Package Often Assumes Importance 
Equal to the Product 


Eye Appeal Is Necessity to Attract 
Attention in Modern Supermarket 


By HARRISON B. RUE, Chase Bag Co. 


In a recent issue of The North- modern supermarket with its aisle 
western Miller (Feb. 11, 1958, page after aisle of attractive items 
12) Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill- Today’s best packages are the re- 
ing Co., Owosso, Mich., outlined sult of intensive laboratory research, 
the mutual problems which con- according to food processors and 
front bag manufacturers and flour package manufacturers. An example 
millers in the packaging of prod-_ is found in the Chase general labo- 
ucts for consumer sale. One of the ratory at Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Here 
possible improvements that Mr. a research and testing laboratory was 
Harris mentions is the printing established more than 40 years ago, 
surface of family flour bags, an concerned with supplying the best 
area in wh'ch the Chase Bag Co. materials available to help bag users 
has been doing research for the take full advantage of the package 
past several years. It is hoped that designer's art. 
the development described here can One of the latest developments in 
go a long way toward making’ the packaging field traceable directl 
these bags “silent salesmen” for 
the product inside. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Rue is sales 
In merchandising foods, the pack- manager of the Chase Bag Co. con- 

age often assumes an importance’ sumer size paper bag division, New 

equal to the product. Eye appeal isa York. 

necessity to attract attention in the 





INFUCO’S new SPOT-APP is the latest development 
in low-dosage spot fumigation for mills. Compact, 
safe, simple, economical, the SPOT-APP has been 
thoroughly tested and proven under operating 
conditions. Every mill can profit by using one. 


Call or write for more information. 
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MEASURE OF STRENGTH—Two laboratory assistants are shown working 
the section of the Chase Bag Co.’s laboratory where cloth and paper strength 
is measured. The laboratory is headed by J. W. Means. 
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Harrison B. Rue 


to laboratory research is a new coat- 
ed paper being used in consumer 
size bags for flour and other prod- 
ucts. Its name is Chase Gloss. More 
than two years ago, the Chase sales 
department gave its laboratory staff 
the problem of developing a coating 
for small paper bags which would 
have more “gloss,” to make the print- 
ed message and eye-stopping designs 
more appealing. This was to be done 
without added cost to the buyer of 
finished bags. The result, Chase Gloss, 
has a light reflectance reading four 
times as great as that of paper pre- 
viously used (as read on a Photovolt 
Glossmeter). It is manufactured only 
at the Chase paper mill at Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. 

At the present time new Chase 
Gloss bags are being used primarily 
for the packaging of flour. Features 
of the bag include: 

1. The finish of the sheet gives 

higher gloss printing. 

2. The coating is uniform 

8. Gloss of paper makes the 

package actually sparkle. 

4. The new shelf bags cost no 

more than previous packages. 

Steps taken by the Chase labora- 
tory which led up to the introduction 
of the new paper show the patience 
and thoroughness which today’s spe- 
cialized packaging demands. 

Literally hundreds of tests were 





NEW PRODUCT—These family flour 
bags were made with the new Chase- 
Gloss paper, a product of two-years 
of testing at the company’s general 
laboratory at Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 





SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


performed on laboratory equipment 
including the development laboratory 
coater, a small size version of coat- 
ing equipment in the company’s pa- 
per mill. In addition to “gloss,” these 
coatings were tested for flexibility, 
printability and bonding strength. 
This narrowed the possibilities down 
to a few, which were then compared 
exclusively for gloss. 

After painstaking analysis of labo- 
ratory test runs, the best coating 
formula was given trial runs at the 
paper mill. This led to further refine- 
ments and then a full scale convert- 
ing operation was initiated at Chase’s 
Kansas City plant. The Kansas City 


der F 


to the 


give the 
physical 
Means, 


sales department embarked on a test 
merchandising program with 
millers in the area. 

Chase was one of the first manu- 
facturing companies in the packag- 
ing field to recognize the importance 
of a product development and test- 
ing facility. Through the years the 
laboratory has grown in importance 
and a remodeling 
program has just been completed to 
staff added facilities and 
space. In charge 
chief 


company 


working un- 
H. Ludington, Jr., vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, 


Northwest Section, 
AACC, Sets Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS 


flour 


The 


Cereal Chemists, will hold 


research center 


of Hopkins at 12:30 p.m 


is J. W. 


Northwest 
Section, American Association of 
its final 
meeting of the current season at the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
one-half mile south 
March 28 
Dr. Van W. Bearinger, associate di- 
rector of research for Honeywell, will 
conduct a guided tour of the labora- 
tories. There will be a short business 
meeting and election of officers. 
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THE WORLD'S Fi 











JOHN L. 
SULLIVAN 


In 1882 John L. Sullivan emerged 
as the new American heavyweight 
prize-ight champion. Known as 
the “Boston Strong Boy” he later 
beat Jake Kilrain, bare-knuckled, 
for the championship of the world 
in what was the last un-gloved 


championship fight in this country. 


“Gentleman Jim” Corbett beat 
John L. in 1892 but Sullivan will 
always be remembered as one of 
the greatest. 


Swiss Silk has been the “Sifting 
Cloth Champion of the World” for 
over a century, and for longer than 
John L. Sullivan could remember 
Swiss Silk had been the American 
miller’s favorite sifting cloth. 
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Quality 
Satisfaction 
Service 


Are Synonymous with 





Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 
235 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6370 


Distributors 
J. K. Howie Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
M.M.C. Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 








SHUTTLE BRAND 


Capital Corrugating Co. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 








Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-Herre_saTeR Construction Co. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 














COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN SODIUM BICARBONATE U.S.P. 


In a variety of screens for precise blending 


White... Free flowing... Pure... Smooth blending 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN DISTRICT oFFices: Cincinnati + Charlotte 
icago © Cleveland ton © New Yor 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION St. Louis * Minneapolis « New Orleans © Dallas 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS ComPpANy Houston. Pittsburgh « Philadelphia San Francisco 
OWE GATEWAY CENTER PrTTssunce 22-rennsrivamsa IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 
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Here is one corner of a Milwaukee Railway boxcar that had Fiberglas behind 
its end linings for more than seven years. Dark spots in the wool indicate 
where specimens have been removed for checking or where it has been 
broken when the end lining was removed. 


The end liners were taken from a 
Milwaukee Railway boxcar in Min- 
neapolis recently to show a group of 
millers, members of the sanitation 
committee of the Association of 
Operative Millers and railway officials 
the condition of the Fiberglas lining 
behind it. 

The car had been in service for 
more than seven years since the lin- 
ing was last inspected. The lining was 
placed in the ends of the car in 
October, 1950, and it was opened for 
inspection in 1951. 

Examination of the car revealed 
that the Fiberglas lining had been 
successful in fulfilling its twofold pur- 
pose: (1) Elimination of rodent and 
insect harborage behind the end lin- 
ing and (2) reduction of deteriora- 
tion of the metal ends from rust. 

There are now 20,000 railway box- 
cars in service with Fiberglas behind 


their end linings. The method for 
placing Fiberglas behind the end lin- 
ings is known as the Bishop System, 
a system which has been developed 
by Frank S. Bishop of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Bishop had Fiberglas placed be- 
hind the end lining of a boxcar in 
1947 and ran the car on test until 
November, 1949, before offering his 
system on a commercial basis. 

Mr. Bishop said that his system 
prevents any bulk lading from going 
back of the end liners to create an 
infestation problem. He pointed out 
that Fiberglas will not deteriorate 
from moisture and that the car can 
be steam-cleaned without harming it. 

Insects cannot live in the Fiber- 
glas, Mr. Bishop said, because they 
cannot find sustenance upon which to 
live. The lining keeps them out where 
it is easy to get at them with fumi- 
gants, he added. 
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e SAVES 759%, ON FUMIGANT! 
e REDUCES GENERAL FUMIGATIONS ! 

© GIVES POSITIVE CONTROL ! 

@ ELIMINATES APPLICATION HAZARDS! 
e TIME-TESTED AND PROVEN! 


Arrowcide Mark IV is an automatic 
permanently-installed insect control 
system centrally located and oper- 
ated. Standard-formulation “spot” 
fumigants are vaporized and inject- 
ed into the interior of processing- 
storage-packing equipment. Low- 
cost, positive control of infestation 
is obtained by simply pushing a 
starting-button. 

The Arrowcide “Falcon”, a 
smaller unit, is available where less 
capacity is required. Write TO- 
DAY for detailed information. 
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ARROWCIDE Mark IV 
INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATION IN FUMIGATION 
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¢ MAXIMUM RESULTS 
¢ GREATER SAFETY 
¢ MORE ECONOMY 


Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans packed twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 
*TRADE MARK AP &Cc 


Other Eston Fumigants: 
ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methy! Bromide with 
2°% Chloropicrin 
A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Penis, Potash & 


hemical Corporation 


3100 E. 26th St. Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


P. 0. BOX 5868 
FEEGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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Dr. Calvin Konzak 
Joins WSC Staff 


Dr. Calvin F. Konzak of the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, Upton, 
N.Y., has replaced Dr. Fred Elliott 
as a wheat breeder and geneticist 
in the Washington State College 
agronomy department. Dr. Elliott re- 
signed last May 1 to join the re- 
search staff of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. 

Dr. Konzak was an associate gene- 
ticist in the biology department at 
Brookhaven. While there he con- 
ducted fundamental radio biological 
and genetic studies on wheat, bar- 
ley and oats. Dr. B. R. Bertramson, 
WSC agronomy chairman, said some 
of the first research carried on in 
this country on inducing disease re- 
sistance through radiation was done 
by Dr. Konzak at Brookhaven. More 
than 30 articles have been published 
in national and international scien- 
tific journals about Dr. Konzak’s 
work in this field. 

At WSC Dr. Konzak will continue 
the work started by Dr. Elliott on 
development of new spring wheats 
Some of the results of his work 
should lead to the development of 
facultative wheat that can be sown 
in the fall or spring, Dr. Bertram- 
son said. Dr. Konzak will also in- 
struct a course in plant breeding 
this semester at WSC in addition to 
his fundamental studies on induced 
mutations in wheat. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Requests Offers 
For Fan Assemblies 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced that offers have 
been requested to supply 34,600 fan 
and motor assemblies for use with 
grain aeration duct assemblies in 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned stor- 
age bins in eight states. 

Offers must be submitted not late! 
than Friday, March 14. The fan and 
motors will be used with grain aera- 
tion assemblies that USDA is propos- 
ing to purchase for the aeration of 
grain stored in USDA standard 3,250- 
bu. metal bins. Offers on the aeration 
duct assemblies were due Feb. 28. 

A bid price per fan and motor 
assembly must be submitted for each 
of the eight states shown in the 
offer form. The assemblies are to be 
of the manufacturer’s own design 
based on USDA specifications and 
drawings. The bid price per assembly 
includes packaging for shipment, de- 
livery and unloading in each state 
Approximately half of the assem- 
blies must be delivered by May 15 
and the balance not later than July 1 

The assemblies will be installed in 
bins located in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dermestid Infestation 
Becoming Problem 


Dermestid infestations in flat stor- 
age grain are rapidly becoming a 
serious problem in the hard red win- 
ter wheat section of the Wheat Belt, 
according to reports from the Stored- 
Grain Insects Laboratory at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

Warehousemen find it hard to 
maintain a_ lethal concentration of 
heavier - than-air fumigants in the 
surface areas of the grain where 
the tiny dermestid larvae are found. 
In some cases, they have eliminated 
all other stored-grain insects in flat 
storage except the dermestids. 

The dermestids involved here are 
not the khapra beetle but are closely 
related to it. 














Government's Radiation 
Preservation Program 
Reviewed in Report 


A report of the state of develop- 
ment to February, 1957, of the radi- 
ation process for preservation of food 
and the activities of the joint govern- 
ment committee coordinating the pro- 
gram has just been released to the 
public through the Office of Technical 
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joint interdepartmental committee on 
radiation preservation of food, which 
was created in May, 1956, to provide 
guidance for the accelerated program 
The committee consists of represent- 
atives of the U.S. Departments of 
State, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Army, Health, Education and 
Welfare and the Atomic Energy 
Commission 

The committee’s first report covers 
activities during its first nine months 


Services, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce 
The volume was prepared by the 


AY 


BULK STORAGE NEWS 


of operation. The radiation process is 
described, and early research and de- 
velopment efforts are reviewed. 
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A CARLOAD OF STORAGE IN ONE ‘PACKAGE’ 


SAVE! Store Flour 
in bulk with DAY Tanks 


Here’s a “package” that’s engineered and built for heavy duty service. 
Compared to bags or other containers, DAY Bulk Tanks store more 
materials, in less space, faster, better and cheaper. By eliminating bag 
and labor costs they save up to 35¢ on every 100 Ibs. of bulk material 
handled. 

DAY tanks are large enough to actually store a carload or more of 
material in a single tank. They may be pnev- 
matically or mechanically loaded and emptied. 
Made in vertical and horizontal styles, DAY 
tanks are built and shipped in easily erected 
sections. They have been proven in a wide 
range of applications. They are sturdily con- 
structed of galvanized, black or stainless steels 
or aluminum. 





. 
. 
© Write toDAY for Bulletin 574. This 12- 
: page booklet gives specifications plus 
*, money saving facts about sanitary, 
.- weatherproof DAY tanks. 


. 
. 
Al fy, 
SOLD in UNITED STATES by ~ “MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY SALES Company The DAY Compony of Conoda Limited 
822 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn coowar 20 Brydon Drive, Rexdale (Toronto), Ont 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


EQUIPMENT ONLY OR A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
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ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 





(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleoner . . . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance . . . 
saves belting. 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “slopping.” 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CALUMET 


CUPS 
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SERVIGE © sets tue pace! 


Mill Supply Specialists 
Since 1905 





We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 
efficient mill operation. 





MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


Ready to Ship Same Day 
PHONE OR WRITE 


[] Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting 
Cloth 


CL] Wire Cloth—tTyler 


C] Bindo Edging—for Silk 
and Wire Sifter Cloths 


LC) Sifter Stockings — Nylon 


and Canton Flannel 
(J Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 





Representing 
HART-CARTER 
and 
PRATER 
Lines of Equipment 











[) Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research 
[] Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 


1320 MAIN STREET 


Phone Victor 2-3232 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 





New Services 


= New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, ew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
Panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 2010—Plastie 
Pipe 


Corrosion-resistant reinforced plas- 
tic pipe is now being manufactured 
in 2 to 12 in. diameters to meet pip- 
ing, tubing and ducting needs of the 
food industry. The manufacturer, Am- 
ercoat Corp., uses a patented proc- 
ess employing interwoven fiber glass 
filaments, impregnated with epoxy 
resins and heat cured. Known as 
Bondstrand, the new pipe comes in 
rigid 20 ft. lengths with ends plain, 
bell-and-spigot or flanged. Other 
lengths, as well as diameters up to 
40 in., are available on special or- 
der. It may be used for airborne 
powders and grains. For further in- 
formation check No. 2010 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this publication. 


No. 2011—Bualk 
Flour Bin 


The Paul Mueller Co. has an- 
nounced that the Crissey Co. will be 
the exclusive sales outlet for the 
Mueller bulk flour bin. The Crissey 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


© 2007—Table. 
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Co. has been designing, engineering 
and manufacturing equipment for the 
baking industry for many years and 
now with the addition of the Mueller 
bin can offer a complete bulk han- 
dling system. For complete infor- 
mation check No. 2011 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this publication. 


No. 2013—Easy 
Flow in Bins 


Granu-Flow Systems, Ltd., has re- 
cently introduced a system for the 
prevention of “bridging” and “cascad- 


i 
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Diagram showing how Granu-Probes 
work in bins. 


ing” of flour and other granular prod- 
ucts in existing storage bins without 
requiring any structural changes. 
This system uses what the firm calls 
“Granu-Probes” because of their 
shape and the fact that they perform 
the function of a probe in the mass 
of material in which they are located 
The probes progressively nibble into 
the critical areas of the densely pack- 
ed material by an air fluidization 
process. They operate automatically 
as long as low pressure is introduced 
into the system. Advantages of this 
system, the firm claims, are that it 
restores an even flow into the granu- 
lar material being discharged to en- 
able accurate biending; reduces wear 
and tear on mechanical and other 
feeders and conveyors; eliminates in- 
termittent production stoppages; eli- 
minates damage to steel bin hoppers 
caused by hammering or other vibra- 
tion devices; eliminates visual obser- 
vation of bin contents because bin 
discharges without interruption and 
eliminates feeder damage from metal 
or wood prods being lowered too far 
into the bin. For further information 
check No. 2013 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 2008—Food 
Irradiation 


Applied Radiation Corp. has pub- 
lished a technical report on the gen- 
eration of gamma rays for experi- 
mental and commercial food irradia- 
tion. Contents of the report include 
radiation lengths, forward intensity, 
angular distribution, total conversion 
efficiency, spectral shape and shield- 
ing calculations. For further infor- 
mation check No. 2008 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 2012—Motor 
Control 


Ralph C. Gardner & Co. has an- 
nounced the development of a motor 
control, the Over-Under Controller, 
to detect any adverse motor condi- 
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tion. The overload response, the an- 
nouncement said, is in the form of 
stopping any overloaded motor or 
its feeding machinery to provide an 
opportunity to discharge the over- 
load. The control will stop a free 
running motor or its feeding ma- 
chinery. For further information 
check No. 2012 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 4077—FDA 
Plant Inspections 


Two carefully written articles are 
available for guiding and helping 


the owner or operator of a business 
when he finds his premises selected 
for an inspection by a representa- 
tive of the Food & Prug Administra- 
tion or cited for an infraction. The 
articles explain in detail how the 
inspector operates, what he will be 
looking for, where his legal author- 
ity is derived and where it is ter- 
minated. A considerable portion of 
the material is devoted to a list of 
specific suggestions about what “to 
do” and what “not to do” regarding 
the inspection and the FDA official 
The material is almost an on-the-spot 
resume of the way in which an ac- 
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tual inspection originates, how it is 
conducted on the premises, and the 
steps necessary to fulfill FDA re- 


quirements if a citation is issued 
Both articles are printed in a single 


pamphlet available through this pub- 


lication. Place a check mark oppo- 
site No. 4077 on the coupon and 
mail it 


No. 20098—Gyro-Lab 
Sifters 


A revised bulletin on the Rich- 
mond/Sprout-Waldron Gyro-Lab Sift- 


ers has been announced by Sprout 
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Quality Ingredients 
For the Food Industry 
For Over a Century 


TECHNOLOGISTS SEE NEED FOR FORTIFICATION 
OF FOODS SUCH AS BREAD AND PROCESSED 


CEREALS WITH VITAMIN B, 


Waite a‘’minimum daily requirement” 
has not yet been established for Vitamin 
Bg, the most recent data suggest the 
human need for this nutrient may be 
even greater than for thiamine and ribo- 
flavin. A composite of recent studies in- 
dicates that as much as 2-7 mg. of Bs 
may be desirable in the daily diet. 


Although Vitamin Bg is widely distrib- 
uted in foods, a large portion appears to 
be lost or destroyed during processing or 
cooking. One study contrasting the Bg 
content of wheat fractions shows that 
while whole wheat flour contains ap- 
proximately 2.09 mg./lb. of By, patent 
flour contains only 0.99 mg./lb.—a loss 
of 50% Bs content through processing. 
Almost all white breads on the market 
today contain only 0.45 mg. of Bg per one 
pound loaf. When you add to this the 
fact that meat in cooking has been found 
to lose as much as 57% of its Bg content 
and that canning and processing of 
foods markedly reduces their natural By 
content, you can see evidence of a mar- 
ginal Bg intake in the diet today. 


There would appear to be good rea- 
son for food processors to consider forti- 
fying their products with Vitamin Bg. 


lf you would like further information 


on this subject, write Pfizer for a copy of 
Technical Bulletin 96 and “VITAMIN Bg— 
The Case for Dietary Enrichment. 


* * * 


New Facts About Lysine 
Supplemented Bread 


The quality and efficiency of wheat pro- 
tein can be markedly improved by sup- 
plementation with the essential amino 
acid, t-Lysine. (Pfizer produces t-Lysine 
by a unique fermentation process assur- 
ing highest quality.) 


A recent nutritional report compared 
the protein quality and quantity of white 
bread, protein bread and egg. It shows 
that nine slices of ordinary white bread 
cre required to equal one egg in terms 
of quality and quantity of protein. If 
white bread is supplemented with lysine, 
only five slices equal one egg. 


The report shows that protein breads 
can be improved in a similar manner. If 
protein bread is supplemented with ly- 
sine, three and one half slices instead of 
five provide the same protein quantity 
and quality as one egg. 


If you would like further information 
on lysine supplementation of bread and 


other products such as breakfast cereals, 
write to Pfizer for Technical Bulletin 89, 
‘t-Lysine Monohydrochloriae. 


+ * * 


New BI-CAP® Enrichment 


Concentrate For Cornmeal 


PFIZER BI-CAP® was one of the first en- 
And this “head 


in vitamins has continued. It means 


richment concentrates 
start 
that Pfizer can help you with the newest 


developments in enrichment products 


PFIZER BI-CAP has recently been im- 
proved through vitamin research, It is 
now a lighter colored enrichment mix- 
ture with an even riboflavin dispersion 


that overcomes unsightly agglomeration. 


A new addition to the BI-CAP enrich- 
ment line is BI-CAP Bolted Cornmeal En- 
richment. Pfizer also continues to offer 
its BI-CAP Degerminated Cornmeal En- 
richment plus both single and double 
strength flour enrichment mixtures. If you 
would like further information write 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical 
Sales Division, 630 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, New York. Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Ver- 


non, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 
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Waldron & Co., Inc. This dust-tight, 
high speed sifting machine is de- 
signed for the handling of all types 
of free-flowing materials and for du- 
plicating the results of the larger 
production type machines such as 
the Gyro-Whip and Super Sifters. 
Bulletin 138-A provides design, con- 
struction and operating data for Mod- 


el 100, which has four screens and 
four discharge pans arranged to give 
either two or three separations on 
continuous flow; and Model 100-M 


which permits making as many as 
five separations. The sifting area of 
each screen is one square foot and 
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gyrations are adjustable from 14 
to 2% in. circle. For further infor- 
mation check No. 2009 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this publication. 


No. 2007—Mesh 
Count Table 


F. H. Paul & Stein Bros., Inc., has 
prepared a new revised edition of the 
table of Apertures and Mesh Count 
of bolting tissue. The table was pre- 
pared by Andre Renaud of Tripette 
& Renaud, Paris. For further infor- 
mation check No. 2007 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 





IF IT’S ROTARY FEEDERS 


YOU NEED... 











For data on the complete 
line of PRATER Rotary Feeders 
write for Bulletin P-55 


The very finest and 
most complete line available — giving you 


10 Different Models 


3 Outstanding Designs 
5 Materials of Construction 


25 Assembly Combinations 


14” x 20” BLOW-THRU 


Prater engineers have the know-how and a wealth 
of experience to help you work out virtually any 
rotary airlock problem in dust control, volumetric 


feeding, or pneumatic conveying. 


You'll find the new 14x20 blow-thru feeder espe- 
cially well suited for stationary systems as well as 
for bulk delivery trucks handling flour or feed. 
Prater blow-thru feeders are available in capacities 
ranging from 1 to 30 cubic feet per minute, at 


pressures up to 15 p.s.i. 


Remember the name... 








10” BLOW-THRU 


PRATER 


Foremost Builder of Rotary Airlochs 
PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1519 SO. 55th COURT 


° CHICAGO 50, ILL. 








No. 5829—Corrugated 
Bulk Container 


A corrugated bulk container which 
holds from 1,000 to 1,500 Ib. of a 
product is being manufactured by 
the Gaylord Container Corporation 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
The container is said to provide a 


clean storage box with a cover for 
protection from contamination and 
makes it possible to obtain maximum 
storage capacity safely and efficient- 
ly in a warehouse. The corrugated 
containers can be knocked down flat 
for easier storage until they are to 
be used again. The containers can 
also be used for shipping merchan- 
dise. Check No. 5829 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure details. 


No. 5832—Grain 
Testing Machine 


The Vario Roll Stand is the trade 
name of an experimental machine 
for testing the grinding behavior of 
grain and other granular products, 
announces MIAG Northamerica, Inc. 
The grinding behavior is largely in- 
fluenced by the preceding condition- 
ing process, company officials state. 
The novelty features of the Vario 
Roll Stand are: “Open end rolls” 
(9 in. or 10 in. diameter, 4 in. length) 
permitting close observation of the 
grinding process in the grinding zone 
between the rolls; quick and easy 
exchange of rolls for experimenta- 
tion with different roll material, dif- 
ferent roll surfaces and/or different 
roll corrugations; variable speed of 
the grinding rolls as such within the 
limits of 200 to 1,400 r.p.m.; variable 
differential speed starting at 1 to 1, 
ending at 35 to 1; variable speed of 
the feed roll in relation to the fast 
grinding roll speed within the limit 
of 1 to 5 (the speed of the feed 
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roll influences the speed with which 
the stock is entering the grinding 
zone); and the “open end rolls,” the 
feed rolls and the discharge are cov- 
ered by plexiglass. Upon removal of 
the plexiglass cover movie camera 
equipment can be attached. Secure 
details by checking No. 5832 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 5969—Pneumatie 
Conveying Reprint 

Reprints of a technical article on 
the applications and limitations of 
pneumatic conveying are available 
on request from Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc. Prepared by John Fischer, 
manager of the materials handling 
department, the article discusses the 
advantages in terms of cleanliness, 
safety and economy; enumerates the 
limitations; presents the basic infor- 
mation needed for full understand- 
ing of both negative and positive 
systems; and then discusses the five 
major factors in the design of a pneu- 
matic handling system. Secure the 
reprint by checking No. 5969 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 6673—Rat and 
Mouse Bait 


Information about a new rat and 
mouse bait, called by the trade name, 
“Diphacin,” has been released by the 
producer, Niagara Chemical Division. 
The company states that an advertis- 
ing program embracing newspapers, 





farm papers and radio is backing up 
a promotion for the product at the 
dealer and distributor level. The prod- 
uct is vacuum packed in a can which 
becomes a self-feeder. Diphacin con- 
tains a toxic chemical which is an 
active anti-coagulant. Check No. 6673 
on the coupon and mail it to secure 
details. 


No. 5982—Grain 
Drier Changes 


Engineering improvements have 
been announced for all 40 models of 
the Aeroglide Corporation’s grain 
driers. The improvements include 
changes in grain level control, the 
discharge feeder, the fan, air control 
and the control panel. Detailed in- 
formation is available on request. 
Check No. 5982 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 5952—Dust Filter 


Industria] dust control utilizing the 
new Day type “RJ” dust filter is de- 
scribed in an 8-page bulletin G-579. 
The cutaway view of filter shows 
working parts and the filtering prin- 
ciple. The bulletin includes facts on 
new design, efficiency and operation 
of the unit. Dimensions, specifications 
and illustrations of five basic “RJ” 
units for a wide variety of dust con- 
trol applications are shown. Check 
No. 5952 on the coupon and send it 
to this publication to receive the 
bulletin. Please print or type name 
and address. 
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Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that biend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy. 





MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


‘give us accurate, continuous 
blending over a wide feed range” 


Central Soya Co., Inc., blends millions of bags of animal and poultry feed a 
year at their new Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula feeds are 
produced to exacting standards. Central Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders 

- because they give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide feed range. As 
seen in the picture, the feeders are compact — with no bulky enclosures. 

Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 3 to 3000 pounds per minute, 
require no adjustment for changes in material density. They are suited for 
most industrial continuous blending or automatic batching processes. For more 


information about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bulletin M-36. 


¥ WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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These three outstanding machines 


belong in your cleaning line 


with Carter Disc Separators 


CARTER SCALPERATOR 


Rough scalps and aspirates grain as it goes to 
storage. Operates at high capacity and handles a 
variety of grains. Often used for protective scalping 
and aspirating at the head of mill cleaning systems. 









CARTER DUO ASPIRATOR 


Effectively removes foreign materials lighter 
than grain, without loss of good grain. Both air 
and grain streams are constantly under your 
control. The Carter Duo Aspirator provides the 
most accurate method yet developed for aspirat- 
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ing grain. 


CARTER MILLERATOR 


Designed to protect the machines that follow. Re- 
moves coarse secondary roughage from wheat on its 
upper screen. Sifts out fine seeds and sand through 
its lower screen. Removes screenings, dust, and chaff 
by aspiration. The Millerator is used extensively as 
final cleaning unit on wheat and corn streams, to 
remove insect and rodent residue. The combination 
of screening and aspirating has proved very effective 
in preventing contamination. 


Write today for complete information about machines 
to meet your specific requirements. 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Company M El Reno 











Oklahoma ¢ 4,000 cwts. daily capacity 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MAINTAINS QUALITY WITH THE HELP OF 


W&T Flour Treatment 





Oklahoma Mill employee setting single contro! valve on Beta 


Chlora® Control unit. Unit applies chlorine gas accurately 
and dependably to individual flour streams 

Dyox® unit is in right foreground. Here, chlorine dioxide gas, 
generated in situ, is accurately metered to flour streams as a 


gas, not as a liquid. 


Novadelox® being placed in the hopper of an NA Feeder for 

best color removal and dependable application. Similar 

feeders are used for the feeding of ‘“N-RICHMENT-A”™ pre- 

‘W mixes for the enrichment of flour 
a 
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In seventeen mills throughout the United States, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company stresses quality in its finished prod- 
ucts — “home office” quality, no matter where the mill is located. 
One of its means of securing this quality is the use of Wallace & 
Tiernan’s products and services. 


For flours treated to the optimum of maturity and to satisfy 
the most rigid baking requirements, CM&E uses the Dyox® 
Process to produce chlorine dioxide as a fresh, sharp gas without 
storage. 

For pin-point pH control of pastry flours, it uses W&T Beta 
Chlora® control units that permit individual stream treatment 
with only one control valve setting. Chlorine application is easily 
read on an accurately calibrated scale. 


For best color dress and the peak of color removal, CM&E 
uses Novadelox®, applied through the reliable, mill-tested, W&T 
Heavy Duty NA Feeder. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Company is only one of the many 
milling companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is 
not one of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s 
complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 








25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
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* ..What shall he eat? 


White bread and butter.” 


Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliest, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

General Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 


General 


Mills 








